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Tue ovations with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been received of late in sun- 
dry places were surely a pleasant and 
hopeful sight to every genial student of 
human nature. The cynic may say, if 
he will, that those who crowded round 
the future Premier were influenced prin- 
cipally by the mere wish to be able 
to boast that they had spoken with, or 
shaken hands with, Mr. Gladstone him- 
self: but those kindly hand-shakings 
were surely a sign of a purer and higher 
instinct than that of mere vanity—a 
sign of the wish to claim a simple, 
hearty, human tie with one whom they 
looked on as their political leader; to 
claim him, not merely as a leader, but 
as a friend, and to express their wish 
by the simplest and most ancient form 
of natural language. The student might 
have recollected, moreover, that this 
fellow-feeling between the statesman 
and the people—though no new nor sin- 
gular sight in England, or in America, 
or in certain other countries, in propor- 
tion to their civilization—is vet both 
new and singular in the history of man- 
kind as a whole. Sympathy and inti- 
macy between governors and governed 
is a plant which has its roots far back 
in the past: but it has blossomed 
and borne fruit only in very modern 
times, and only in truly civilized na- 
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tions ; in those, namely, in which every 
man has learnt to look on himself as a 
citizen, and to confess a common hu- 
manity, a common interest, a common 
duty with the whole. 

Greece and Rome, in the best days of 
each, recognised somewhat this tie of a 
common humanity between the gover- 
nors and the governed — though par- 
tially and weakly enough, being (like 
all other nations) slave-holding aristo- 
cracies: and they were, accordingly, 
the only really civilized people of 
the old world. In all other ancient 
nations—as in too many modern ones 
—men have reverenced their leaders 
because they were unlike them, not 
merely in degree, but in kind. It isa 
mistake to fancy that Incas, Lamas, 
Cesars, Popes, set themselves up above 
the peoples who worshipped them. The 
people set them up, voluntarily and 
gladly ; considered them as “ tabu,” 
set apart and consecrated by mysterious 
ceremonies, which implied an infinite 
distance between the ruler and the 
ruled ; and found comfort and strength 
in believing that they were guided and 
protected by a being utterly unlike, and 
immeasurably superior to themselves ; 
in short, by a man-god. 

That conception of a leader of men 
was destined to fall, and has fallen, 
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before the spread of Christianity. From 
the day when men began to believe 
in a certain fact which taught them 
that the highest of all was also the ser- 
vant of all; not a man-god, but a God- 
man ; that the credentials of His royalty 
were His sympathy with—nay, more— 
His sharing in—the wants, aspirations, 
weaknesses, sufferings, of humanity— 
from that time, the notion of being 
led and governed by men-gods became 
more and more irrational, more and 
more intolerable. Men demanded more 
and more of their rulers, that they 
should be men of like passions with 
themselves ; that they should not only 
feel for them, but feel with them; that 
they should surpass them, doubtless, 
in order to help them to do that which 
weakness, rather than want of will, 
prevented their doing for themselves : 
but that they should only surpass them 
in those qualities which they valued 
most. ‘The leaders of men must thence- 
forth be their representatives. 

Of course, this conception of the 
rightful leader has been—like all human 
conceptions—liable to abuse and degra- 
dation. All depended on a people’s 
notion of what humanity ought to be 
like. The representative man might 
be chosen—and too often has been cho- 
sen—because he represented, only too 
faithfully, the worst passions of a 
people ; because he was somewhat more 
bigoted, somewhat more encroaching, 
somewhat more money-loving, even 
somewhat more debauched, than those 
whom he ruled: or, at best, because he 
was somewhat more lazy ; because he 
was a good fellow, and represented faith- 
fully the easy, latitudinarian, slightly 
profligate good-nature of a luxurious 
and effeminate generation, with whom 
right or wrong meant simply comfort or 
discomfort. But (as the sound old pro- 
verb has it) “There would be no brass 
guineas in the world if there had not 
been gold ones first ;’ and however men 
may have erred, or may err hereafter, 
in the choice of their representatives, 
they will have merely erred in applying 
to a wrong case the sound law, that the 
man who is to lead them must be one like 


themselves, whom they can look fairly 
in the face, and trust as a friend; and 
whom they may ask to explain himself, 
and justify himself—not, perhaps, for 
every move which he makes on their 
behalf—but, at least, at the end of the 
game, 

At least at the end of the game. 
If a player is to be continually show- 
ing his hand of cards, and discussing 
his play with the bystanders, the end 
of the game is likely to be disastrous, 
if, indeed, it is ever reached. If 
a statesman is to explain and justify 
every move to the foolish, as well as to 
the wise, to enemies as well as to 
friends ; if he is to be perpetually “at 
the bar of public opinion,” there will 
be an end to all action: for the time 
which should have been spent in doing 
will have been spent in talking. A 
statesman has a right to say to those for 
whom he labours, “Be patient with me. 
Trust me. Why did you put me here, 
save because you thought that I under- 
stood these matters better than you? 
I doubt not your wisdom, of course: 
but recollect, that if I tell the wise all 
that is in my mind, I must tell it to 
fools also.” Or rather, a statesman has 
a right to hope that the public will 
say as much to themselves ; and to act 
boldly, as one who expects patience and 
trust. This is the justification of that 
reticence in political matters which all 
parties must and will employ at times, 
simply because without it the affairs of 
a nation can no more be managed than 
those of a commercial firm. There can 
be no fear that a statesman can carry 
that reticence too far, as long as he acts 
under the rational and wholesome criti- 
cism of a parliamentary opposition and 
a free press. It is not as against them 
that political reticence is needed. It is 
needed often enough, and too often, as a 
shield against the irrational and un- 
wholesome criticism of the disappointed, 
the ignorant, the conceited, the simply 
venomousand unscrupulous, whoabound 
in every nation, age, and clime. 

Therefore the statesman must ask to 
be trusted. But to do that, he must 
deserve to be trusted ; and that not 

















merely as a statesman, but as a man. 
The public will not long trust the mea- 
sures of those whose personal character 
they do not trust likewise. They will 
suspect (and they have a right to sus- 
pect) ulterior objects, jobs, dishonesties. 
They will dread (and they have a 
right to dread) being hoodwinked, en- 
trapped, committed unawares to courses 
which they disapprove. And suspicion 
once aroused, being mostly of a grega- 
rious and sheeplike nature, they will be 
ready to yield to the most foolish panics ; 
to listen to the basest insinuations. 
And then it fares ill with the statesman, 
however able, who cannot appeal from 
calumny to the practical record of his 
own life, and say, “Judge for your- 
selves. Am I a man who is likely to 
have done this thing, or to intend to do 
it? Have I tried, on the whole, to fear 
God and to do my duty? Or have I 
feared nothing—save you; and tried 
only to advance myself?” 

At such a moment it may be neces- 
sary for a statesman to give up all 
reticence for a while, and talk —as 
much as modesty and good manners wiil 
allow him—about himself, wherever and 
whenever he can get a hearing. 

He must know (if he be wise) that 
personal confidence in him is to be re- 
tained, or restored, if the government is 
to be carried on prosperously; and he 
must know, too (if he be wise), that no 
second-hand comments of the press, 
however favourable, can do as much for 
him as he can do for himself, by voice, 
eye, personal presence among the uncul- 
tivated many, and by honest autobio- 
graphy among the cultivated few. His 
manhood is at the bar of public opinion ; 
and he must prove himself a good man 
and true, not merely to those who get 
their notion of a man’s character from 
newspapers and pamphlets, but to those 
who get them from their own eyes and 
ears, and judge for themselves—gene- 
rally by a very sound though unconscious 
process—of a man’s worth and honesty 
from his speech and manner. 

Mr. Gladstone, therefore, acted wisely 
in going about this summer and autumn, 
and making speeches to those who would 
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hear him. His opponents blamed him 
for it, naturally enough. They may be 
pardoned for blaming an adversary 
about to use a tremendous weapon, 
which he can wield better than they. 
Some of his friends, too, disapproved. 
It seemed to them derogatory to a great 
statesman. They were mistaken. No 
lawful act can be derogatory to a represen- 
tative of the people, by which he comes 
into contact with them without flatter- 
ing or cringing. And Mr. Gladstone did 
neither. He simply showed some thou- 
sands of persons, men and women of all 
ranks, to whom he had been nothing 
but a name, what manner of man he 
was. He proved, seemingly to their 
satisfaction, that he had about him no 
sign of being “inspired by Satan ;” that 
he did not look nor speak like Mephi- 
stopheles, a Jesuit, a Red Republican, or 
anything save an average English gentle- 
man who was in earnest, and had plain 
sound reasons to render for himself and 
his opinions. And having thus gained 
(for he did gain) the trust of his audi- 
ence, he got a fair hearing for his views 
about the Irish Church. ‘True, folks 
heard little save what they might have 
read in the public prints: but they 
heard it, instead of reading it. They 
heard it as the living speech of a man 
who (they felt) believed his own words ; 
and they accepted for the sake of the 
man arguments which (if they had 
merely read them) they might have 
passed by with an otiose assent, or a 
comment that there was much to be 
said on both sides. 

It may be said that this is all wrong 
and unfair; that men ought to judge of 
questions by the facts, and not on autho- 
rity: but, as long as men are what they 
are (and what they are possibly meant 
to be), they will prefer having the 
facts stated to them by some one whose 
honesty and ability they can trust, to 
stating the facts to themselves, whose 
honesty and ability (poor souls!) they 
can often by no means trust. More- 
over, earnest human speech, if not the 
best engine for putting the facts of a 
case, will be, to the end of time, the 
best engine for helping men to judge 
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them, because it is the best engine for 
awakening that common sense, and 
common justice, which are but too apt 
to fall asleep in the hearts of all of us. 
And so it befell that Mr. Gladstone’s 
words did awaken in all manner of 
people a common sense and a common 
justice concerning the Irish Church 
Establishment, which lay there ready 
to burn up, and only needing to be 
kindled ; and awakened, too, in very 
many a sudden sense of gratitude to a 
man who had not only taught their 
heads, but purified their hearts; and 
had made them feel, on one point at 
least, in harmony with reason and with 
right. 

On the same grounds, surely, Mr. 
Gladstone has done wisely in publish- 
ing this “Chapter of Autobiography.” 
He had to defend himself, not merely 
against opponents, but against well- 
wishers. To the bar of public opinion 
he had not been summoned. That had 
already decided in his favour, through 
the House of Commons, the press, and 
the private sentiments of the majority 
of cultivated men. But to the bar of 
the “religious world” he had been 
summoned, and rudely enough. Accu- 
sations had been made against him, of 
inconsistency and worse, by a class of 
men, lay as well as clerical, of whose 
blame a good Churchman and a virtuous 
man must always be especially sensi- 
tive. Those accusations would be re- 
peated during the coming session, pro- 
bably with still greater violence, as the 
certainty of defeat irritated still more 
the unwiser of his opponents. His re- 
putation as a sound Churchman (dearer 
to him, doubtless, than bis reputation as 
a statesman) was openly assailed, if not 
at stake. 

Doubtless, a public man has a right 
to keep silence under such attacks, if it 
seem to him the most prudent course. 
He may decline to plead before any 
collection of men, lay or clerical, con- 
stituting themselves an dmperium in 
imperio, But in this case, Mr. Glad- 
stone, as one who had long reverenced 
and supported the English clergy, may 
have felt that an explanation was as 
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much a courtesy due to them, as a jus- 
tice due to himself. He may have felt 
also (for of the fact there is no doubt) 
that if he became Premier, the hostility 
of the clergy might seriously imperil the 
English Establishment, while it might 
seriously imperil also the passing of 
more than one useful Liberal measure. 
In that case it was his duty, not merely 
to himself, but to Church and State 
alike, to close the breach, if possible, as 
far as he himself was concerned, by 
proving his own honesty and consis- 
tency. 

Whether or not the clergy, and a 
certain section, or rather two opposing 
sections, of the religious laity, accept 
the explanation offered, it has been* 
given ; and it is satisfactory and com- 
plete. 

It may be (as the leading journal 
puts it well and bitterly, while itself 
giving all due praise to the pamphlet,) 
that “men who read it, convinced 
“ already of Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity, 
“ will find their conviction justified ; 
“ men who turn to it in a spirit of pre- 
‘conceived prejudice will see in it a 
“ contirmation of their previous opinion 
“ that he is a dexterous sophist.” Too 
true : but happily, between the already 
convinced and the hopelessly prejudiced, 
there is a large mass of half-informed 
people, ready to be convinced, ready, too, 
to be prejudiced, during the next few 
months. On such, a plain statement of 
facts from the man himself will have— 
indeed is now having—far more influ- 
ence than any criticisms or debates con- 
cerning him. Very many of these 
people have votes, or influence over 
votes. Many of them also are pious 
clergymen, or religious laymen, men 
worthy of all consideration and respect. 
From mere timidity, in some cases, or 
stupidity, but in far more cases from 
honest caution, humility, scrupulous- 
ness of conscience, respect for sacred 
things as such, they have refrained 
from passing a judgment on the acts of 
one whom they fain would praise, but 
whom they are bidden to blame. Such 
men deserve to be helped to a right 
understanding of the case; and Mr. 
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Gladstone’s pamphlet is surely not super- 
fluous if it helps them thereto. For the 
sake of any such persons who may read 
these pages, it may be worth while to go 
through his arguments once more. 

In proposing the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
he has not been untrue to the principles 
which he Jaid down in 1838, in his 
book on “The State in its Relations 
with the Church.” 

He then held that it was the 
duty of the State to propagate a creed 
which it believed to be true ; and its 
duty also not to help toward the pro- 
pagation of a creed which it believed to 
be untrue. On this ground he gave up 
office in January 1845, because he ob- 
jected to the remodelling and increasing 
of the grant to Maynooth. He thus 
showed an honourable determination to 
stand by what he believed to be right. 
He showed also a foresight, which proves 
that those who dare to act on principle 
are often the most practically sagacious. 
For that remodelling of the Maynooth 
grant has proved a failure. It has 
lowered, instead of raising, the tone of 
the Maynooth students; it has made 
the average of the Romish priesthood in 
Ireland less, and not more loyal: because 
it has caused them to be drawn from 
that very lower middle class which 
breeds the average Fenian leaders, and 
other demagogues and adventurers. 

In accordance with the principle 
which Mr. Gladstone had laid down in 
1838, he acted in 1868. He had reason 
to believe (as who had not?) that the 
Government would propose to endow 
the Romish Church in Ireland out of 
the funds of the Protestant Church. 
He answered by his resolutions—Not 
that. Anything but that. If Ireland 
is to be pacified by a concession in re- 
ligion, let it be by the disendowment of 
all creeds, and not by their endowment. 
That would be a fresh concession to the 
false principle, that the State may endow 
a creed which it does not believe. He 
thus showed himself not only true to 
his old dictum, but a sounder Protestant 
than the opposite party, in spite of their 
“ No Popery ” cry. 


But is not Mr. Gladstone, in pro- 
posing the disendowment of the Iri-h 
Church, untrue to his principle, that the 
State is bound to propagate a creed which 
it believes to be true ? 

Not so. He merely removes the 
Trish Church from the list of those 
Churches which the State can propa- 
gate, into the list of those which it 
cannot. He had said in 1838 (p. 73) 
that there were such cases, in which 
there was “an external incapacity to 
act in matters of religion.” He had 
described such a state of things “as a 
social defect and calamity :” and so it is. 
But there are defects and calamities to 
which one must submit for fear of worse : 
above all, for fear of the worst of all 
defects and calamities, the wilful com- 
mission of injustice. Mr. Gladstone has 
not discovered (as far as this writer is 
aware) that the failure of the Irish 
Church is to be looked on as aught but 
a calamity, the inauguration of the 
voluntary principle in Ireland as aught 
but a defect: but he has discovered 
that the State cannot propagate the 
Protestant religion in Ireland by keep- 
ing up the Establishment ; that, on the 
contrary, the present state of things is 
injuring the Protestant religion; and 
that therefore the State will best serve 
Protestant interests by abolishing the 
present state of things. He has altered, 
not his principles, but his judgment on 
a matter of fact: and all that is to be 
regretted is, that he had not, ere he 
wrote in 1838, seen with his own eyes 
more of the state of Ireland, and the 
working of the Protestant Establishment. 
So acute and so conscientious a man 
would have only needed, in that very 
year 1838, to hear “ Papist” and “ Pro- 
testant” (generally with some hideous 
expletive prefixed) bandied, whenever it 
was safe to use them, as the commonest 
terms of abuse; he would only have 
needed to watch, for a few Sundays, the 
countenances of priests and of people as 
they passed the Protestant church on 
their way to the Romish chapel—to dis- 
cover that religion, and especially the 
Protestant Establishment, was at the 
bottom of Celtic discontent, and of 
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Anglo-Trish arrogance. He would have 
found neither doubt nor reticence on 
that head when he had once crossed St. 
George’s Channel; and would have had, 
accordingly, neither doubt nor reticence 
himeelf. 

He has now been convinced by facts; 
not (seemingly) that his principle is 
wrong ; not (possibly) that the Irish 
Church as an experiment of the sixteenth 
century was originally unjust and wrong: 
but merely that it has failed. Setup in 
Treland as a missionary Church, to propa- 
gate what the State considered truth, it 
has not propagated it. It has therefore 
failed as a religious institution. And 
as a political institution it has failed 
equally ; for Ireland is at this moment 
more disloyal than she has been since 
1688. The Protestant Establishment 
has failed : but there is no need to pour 
execration on her, or on the memories 
of those statesmen who founded her. 
While Queen Elizabeth was excommu- 
nicate, and doomed to assassination ; 
while the Irish priests were ready and 
willing to hand over their country to 
the King of Spain, then the most power- 
ful monarch in the world, what could 
have seemed more rational and necessary 
to English statesmen than to found in 
Ireland a loyal and missionary Church, 
and to back it—as Charlemagne backed 
the Romish missionaries—with the 
power of the law and of the sword? 

The scheme was at least a tempting 
one, but facts have pronounced against 
it after a fair trial of three hundred years ; 
and a statesman must be pardoned for 
pronouncing against it likewise ; at least 
by those who believe that facts are the 
acted will of God. 

Beyond this, there is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone has altered 
his opinions on Church and State, to 
any material extent, since 1858. It 
would be a matter of regret had he so 
done. He laid down then an ideal— 
impossible, doubtless, in England now 
—impossible, it may be, for centuries 
to .come in any country: but an ideal 
still ; and one after which every State 
which has a conscience is certain to 
strive, whenever it has the power to do 
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its duty ; the same ideal as that after 
which the Puritans, both in Old and in 
New England, strove only too earnestly ; 
after which M. Comte himself would 
probably have striven, had he had the 
power, and have organized a State reli- 
gion on the entirely new ground of— 
the Abyss. And Mr. Gladstone has no - 
need to be ashamed of his ideal. With 
the exception of certain judgments 
(notably that on Protestant Dissenters) 
which he has frankly retracted in his 
* Autobiography,” his book of 1838— 
especially the second and third chapters 
of it—is full of wise and weighty truth, 
fit to be the guide of any statesman ; 
necessary, certainly for one who believes 
in a Divine order of things in human 
society, and to whom, therefore, anarchy 
and disunion (whether temporal or spi- 
ritual) is a defect and calamity, only to 
be endured from fear of practical in- 
justice and cruelty, and by faith in Him 
who has solemnly forbidden us to root 
up the tares, lest we root the wheat up 
with them. Meanwhile—and in pass- 
ing—it is worth while for those who 
accuse Mr. Gladstone of being a Jesuit, 
to recollect that his book of 1838 con- 
tains a vindication of the great Refor- 
mation in England, and an exposure of 
the errors of Rome, as protestant as his 
bitterest opponents could desire. 

But even if Mr. Gladstone should 
find reason hereafter to relinquish more, 
not merely of the practical results, but 
even of the principles, of his original 
ideal, it will be good for him to have 
had an ideal at all concerning the rela- 
tions between Church and State. The 
“ideologue” will be naturally hateful 
to those who, like Napoleon, believe in 
nothing but self and expediency: he 
will be dear, even though he make mis- 
takes, to all who believe that man cannot 
prosper without the truth ; and that he 
ean find the truth (enough at least of it 
for his prosperity) by sound, patient, and 
humble reason. The ideologue, as he 
grows older, and sad experience teaches 
him the ugly difference between that 
which ought to be done, and that which 
can be done, will not (if he be wise) 
spurn from him, like a broken idol, the 
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lofty dream of his youth. He will en- 
shrine it rather among the Penates of 
his inner life; he will speak of it 
seldom or never, in such a world as 
this : but he will take counsel with it in 
secret, as with an ancient and a trusted 
friend, sent to him oc dvev Ocov ; and 
keep it reverently, as “ still the master- 
light of all his seeing ;” a guide and 
an inspirer, even in its decay. And if 
it should at last, like all things which 
man makes, fade out and die, he will no 
more scorn it because it has passed into 


the realm of shadows, than he will 
scorn the memory of a buried love. 
For it was to him, however imperfect, a 
heaven-sent token that an ideal there 
is, though he has not caught sight of it; 
a city of God, eternal in the heavens, 
though neither he nor any man can 
embody it on earth ; a “broken light” 
of Him of whom the poet says— 


“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 














ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MADAME FLEURY’S VIEWS ON MATRIMONY. 


Tue fact of Mees Estelle—as Estelle 
Russell was called, the surname of 
young, unmarried ladies being as often 
dropped as not in Languedoc—the fact 
of Mees Estelle being an heiress could 
not long remain a secret. 

Madame de Luzarches, as gossiping 
as she was rigid, took care to spread the 
news wherever she went, and more 
than one scheming matron eyed with a 
critical look the pale, quiet girl in white 
muslin, who might be a fitting prize for 
an extravagant son in case the negotia- 
tion with the Montaigu-Breuilh family 
fell to the ground. 

From drawing-room to boudoir the 
news travelled till it reached Madame 
Fleury. Mees was a veritable mil- 
lionaire—the tale lost nothing by dis- 
semination—she was going to marry into 
a family violently Ultramontane, and 
the day was named for her reception 
into the treacherous bosom of the 
Church of Rome. 

The community of the Reformed 
heard all this with mingled horror and 
dismay. No renegade Moslem can be 
viewed by those of his own people who 
still follow the teachings of the Prophet 
with more loathing or contempt than is 
felt by the Protestants towards those 
who, having been born in the Reformed 
Church, allow themselves to be per- 
verted by Rome’s insidious wiles from 
that faith for which their ancestors 
fought and died. 

In France, in the south more espe- 
cially, where the fierce climate, far from 
inducing languor and inactivity, seems 
but to add to the fierceness of the race, 
there is little communication between 
Catholics and Huguenots. Each party, 
standing aloof, regards the other with 


mingled disdain and suspicion. On the 
side of the Huguenots this suspicion is 
fed by the many cruel remembrances 
which rankle in their bosoms. They 
have not forgotten—how should they? 
—the atrocities committed on their 
sturdy forefathers ; the torturing, im- 
paling, the wholesale butchery of Hu- 
guenots, young and old, authorized and 
approved by the Church of Rome. Espe- 
cially do the Languedoc Protestants re- 
member that the only spot in the broad 
kingdom of France where the accursed 
Tribunal of the Holy Office was per- 
mitted to take root was Toulouse. In 
the Rue des Cordeliers, a little beyond 
the ancient nunnery of the Dames 
de Sainte-Claire, still stands the Con- 
vent of the Inquisition ; now occupied, 
it is true, by a religious brotherhood 
devoted to the education of poor 
children, but still retaining its ancient 
ill-omened name. And within a hun- 
dred yards of it stands the Place St. 
Georges, scene of many a sickening 
auto da fe, as the annals of Languedoc 
testify. 

It was with all this in her mind that 
Madame Fleury sought her pastor, as 
soon as she had got rid of the visitor 
who brought the report of Estelle’s 
forthcoming perversion. It was an 
untimely hour when she reached M. 
Caztres’ dwelling,—his dinner-hour in 
fact. But no one was ever turned 
away from the pastor’s door, day or 
night ; and Madame had not long to 
wait in the study before Madame 
Cazires entered, and presently the pas- 
tor himself. Madame Cazires would 
then have retired, but Madame Fleury 
begged her to remain. It was a curious 
sight, these two women sitting side by 
side: the banker’s wife in the place of 
honour, the arm-chair to the right of the 
fire-place, half-buried in the voluminous 
draperies, the velvets and furs, which 
made her rotund person appear still 
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rounder ; and the pastor’s wife, a poor 
thin creature, in a rusty cotton gown 
and plain muslin cap, her once pretty 
features drawn with lines of care, her 
patient hands crossed wearily on her 
lap as if unused to rest. A very Mar- 
tha she, cumbered with much serving, 
as M. Cazéres said reproachfully to her 
sometimes. Though, for that matter, 
it was well indeed for his outward 
respectability that he had a Martha for 
his wife instead of a Mary, as he pos- 
sessed nothing in the world beyond the 
pittance derived from his position as 
head pastor of the Temple. 

Madame Fleury had soon blurted out 
her errand. The pastor, sitting at his 
study table, turned uneasily on his seat 
as she went on. He knew that she 
would wind up by begging him to 
remonstrate with Mrs. Russell, and he 
knew also that Mrs. Russell was as 
likely as not to resent any interference 
in her family concerns. 

“You see,” he said, when Madame 
Fleury had done speaking, “these people 
being Anglicans makes them so much 
more difficult to deal with. Were they 
members of our own communion, the 
weight of consistorial opinion might be 
brought to bear with advantage. But as 
for these Englishwomen! If the whole 
congregation rose up as one man to pro- 
test against the scandal, they would 
treat the protest with contempt.” 

Madame Fleury could not but think, 
however, that a quiet, grave remon- 
strance from the pastor himself would 
have a proper effect. 

The pastor shrugged his shoulders. 
“These English,” said he, “are so 
frightfully independent! Do you know 
I once ventured to warn Madame 
Roussel of the danger she incurred in 
contracting friendships so exclusively 
among the Catholics : above all, I en- 
treated her to be on her guard against 
the Archbishop. And what did she say? 
That I need be under no apprehension, 
for that all her Catholic friends knew 
her to be a hardened heretic.” 

“What a speech!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Fleury, aghast at Mrs, Russell's 
impertinence. 
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“The only effectual way of prevent- 
ing this,” said M. Cazéres, after a pause, 
“is to bring some other candidate 
forward. Could you not help in this, 
Madame, with your immense circle of 
acquaintance ?” 

“ There is no lack of young men, cer- 
tainly,” said Madame, “ but at this 
instant I cannot think of a single 
eligible. An heiress, you know, would 
naturally be more difficult to please 
than a girl with a modest dowry. And 
there must be, besides birth and fortune, 
a large amount of good looks, or no 
suitor would have the slightest chance 
against a Montaigu. There is a kind of 
diabolic beauty about that young man ; 
he inherits it from his mother.” 

“ Tenez, there is M. Théodore Beau- 
cens.” 

Madame Fleury’s fat face turned red 
all over. “Ah, but he is as good as 
married already. That is, my husband 
and I have arranged a marriage between 
him and my niece Mathilde as soon as 
she has reached the age of seventeen. 
He is a serious man, and we can trust 
her to him fully and freely.” And 
Madame went on, still feeling uncomfort- 
ably hot, “I don’t know that he would 
have suited, even if there had not been 
this engagement. He is not rich enough 
for a millionaire like Mees Estelle.” 

Madame’s confusion arose from the 
fact that her husband had forbidden 
her to speak as yet of Mathilde’s be- 
trothal, even to her chief friend the pas- 
tor: “A thousand things may happen,” 
said prudent M. Fleury, “between this 
and Mathilde’s Mext birthday.” And 
now, without any premeditated breach 
of faith, the thing had slipped from her 
tongue, and M. Fleury might be as dis- 
pleased at her telling, as the pastor 
would be at her not having told before. 

M. Cazéres was surprised and dis- 
pleased as well. He thought he had a 
rightto Madame Fleury’s full confidence. 
He gave no sign, at present, however, 
but made a note of the reticence for 
some future occasion, and proceeded with 
the business in hand. 

“T hope Mademoiselle Mathilde will 
be happy,” said Madame Cazires, per- 
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ceiving that her husband proffered not 
a word of congratulation. 

Madame Fleury thanked her timidly. 
“You would have been the very first 
people to whom I should have announced 
the engagement,” she said. 

The pastor waved his hand. “The 
worldly concerns of the members of my 
congregation are less than nothing to 
me, except in so far as their eternal 
interests are thereby affected.” 

“T remember,” said Madame Fleury, 
attempting to regain her self-possession, 
“that the Vicomtesse de Méissac, an 
old friend of mine, wrote to me last 
winter, begging me to help her to look 
out for a wife for her son. I could not 
meet with anybody at all suiting her 
views just then, and told her so. How- 
ever, the son cannot be married yet, else 
I should have received a letter giving 
notice of the event. Could I mention 
Mees Estelle to the Vicomtesse? It 
seems to me that it would be difficult to 
conduct the negotiation, though; Mont- 
pellier, where my friend lives, is such a 
long way off. You see, there must be 
a personal interview; and as it would 
take place at my house, I should stand 
committed, as it were. Supposing the 
match were made, well and good. But 
if nothing came of it, I should be talked 
of as being an unsuccessful matchmaker.” 

“You must shake off this fainthearted- 
ness, Madame,” said the pastor authori- 
tatively. “Those who work for the 
truth must be bold for the truth. A 
fainthearted friend is worse than an open 
enemy. It seems to me that your duty 
is very plain, although I am not san- 
guine as to your success. Propose this 
young Vicomte to Madame Roussel as 
an eligible son-in-law. By so doing you 
will probably find out whether the report 
of her daughter’s engagement to Monsieur 
de Montaigu be true. When we know 
this, our way will be clearer. Till then 
we must be content to work in the dark.” 

Madame Fleury rose. “If only we 
can save those millions from passing into 
the hands of such a bigoted family!” 

“And the girl’s soul, Madame, the 
girl’s soul!” said M. Cazéres, in his 
deepest bass. 


“Poor little thing! she looks so sweet, 
and always has a kind word ready for 
every one,” said Madame Cazéres, softly. 

All that day did Madame Fleury quake 
inwardly at her undertaking. She con- 

fessed that her pastor’s rebuke had been 
well deserved ; that she was one of the 
fainthearted, unwilling to do battle for 
the truth, loving a quiet life better than 
the strengthening of the Reformed in- 
terest. She knew that she would never 
have gone to M. Cazéres had she sup- 
posed he would make her put herself 
forward. If Mrs. Russell had been a 
Frenchwoman, she would have been 
comparatively easy to deal with. But 
she was an Englishwoman, who could 
be very charming when she pleased, but 
who also had been known to assume an 
air of extreme hauteur when she was 
offended. It was quite a problem whether 
she might not receive Madame Fleury’s 
offer of a Protestant son-in-law with a 
Britannic frigidity which would penetrate 
through the velvets and furs of the 
banker’s wife, even to the marrow of her 
bones. But her word was passed to 
M. Cazbres, and she dared not draw back. 
When, therefore, she found herself actu- 
ally face to face with Mrs. Russell, she 
plunged desperately into the business at 
once, and painted Monsieur Anatole de 
Méissac in glowing colours, regardless of 
the fact that she had last seen him when 
he was a fat, awkward boy of eleven. 

Mrs. Russell was too much amused at 
her volubility to show any haughtiness. 

“Protestant, of course?” she said, when 
Madame stopped to take breath. 

“To the backbone, dear Madame! 
Indeed, you would be quite safe in giving 
him your daughter. There has never 
been a Catholic in the family. I assure 
you, we could even give him our niece 
Mathilde with confidence. But we have 
already a husband for Mathilde, a truly 
pious young man. Else . 





“T understand. I am very happy 
to hear that Mademoiselle Mathilde’s 
establishment is fixed. It is too kind 
of you to think of me; but I am in no 
hurry for Estelle to settle.” 

Madame Fleury opened her eyes in 
pure astonishment. In no hurry, with 




















a daughter just eighteen! “Indeed,” 
she said, “ but I had heard 

“ Ah, Madame, people will be talking. 
What can one do? One must let them 
talk ; one can’t help oneself. And, after 
all, it does not matter.” 

“T can’t make it out at all,” thought 
Madame. “Have I been fussing about 
nothing, perhaps?” Then, aloud: 
“Without doubt, every virtuous mother 
wishes to see her daugher well estab- 
lished. That understands itself. I felt 
delivered from a heavy responsibility 
when my niece Mathilde’s affair was 
settled. I have all a mother’s feelings 
and instincts, although it has not pleased 
Heaven to make mea mother. A-propos 
—my husband does not wish Mathilde’s 
betrothal spoken of yet, and we have 
mentioned it to noone. You will not be- 
tray this little confidence, dear Madame?” 

“* My dear Madame,” Mrs. Russell re- 
joined, “it is as if you had never told 
me.” And, in truth, Mrs. Russell had 
other things to think of ; besides which, 
she cared very little for her neighbours’ 
affairs. 

“My daughter Estelle is an odd child,” 
she went on; “most difficult to please. 
She does not appear to care about 
changing her condition.” 

“How very curious!” Madame had 
almost said ; “ How very English !” 

“ And she might refuse this M. Ana- 
tole as she has done many others. You 
understand that I never could force her 
inclinations.” 

“Not force, but guide. Ah, dear 
Madame, a young girl wants guidance 
in such a serious step. There is nothing 
more dangerous than a marriage of incli- 
nation.” 

“ They do turn out badly sometimes, ° 
Mrs. Russell assented. 

“ What can a young girl know?” cried 
Madame. “Shall I tell you how I mar- 
ried? One day, at dinner, my father 
presented me two young men, both good- 
looking, and of nearly equal fortune. 
My father said, after they had taken 
leave, ‘I give you your choice. Take 
either. But it is time you were estab- 
lished.’ It was a toss-up. I said, ‘I 
don’t know which is nicest. They are 
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both nice.’ He replied, ‘My daughter, 
of the two, I prefer the one with fine 
light hair. The dark one, you perceive, 
has hair of a bristly nature. As far as 
I know, that is his only defect ; still, 
I have observed that men with this 
peculiar wiry hair are generally hasty, 
passionate men.’ ‘Then let it be the 
fair-haired one,’ I cried.” 

“ And that was M. Fleury?” 

“Yes; and he has been a perfect 
husband to me. Never once has he 
been out of temper; and that is saying 
a great deal for nearly twenty years. 
And only to think, Madame! but for 
my father’s advice I might have chosen 
the dark man instead of the fair. But, 
to return. You will remember my young 
friend, M. Anatole, will you not? And 
as he will be coming to see me one of 
these days, I may present him, may I 
not, on the first occasion ?” 

“Certainly, dear Madame. But, un- 
less Estelle takes a fancy to him 9 

* You are too tender a mother. And 
yet, one would think you would be glad 
to have her established. Suppose any- 
thing happened to you 

«“ What can I do?” said Mrs. R ussell, 
with a shrug. 

Madame took an affectionate leave, and 
went to report progress to M. Cazbres. It 
seemed possible that both the marriage 
and the perversion were a canard after 
all. Madame Fleury wrote to her friend 
Madame de Méissac, inviting her and M. 
Anatole to stay for an indefinite period. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
MADAME DE MONTAIGU SPEAKS HER MIND. 


Mapame Fievry considered herself per- 
fectly justified in spreading a counter- 
report to the effect that there was no 
truth in the on dit about the marriage 
of the English Mees to M. Raymond de 
Montaigu. And Madame de Luzarches, 
hearing it, carried it in hot haste to 
Madame de Montaigu. 

“Ts he going to marry that girl, yes 
or no?” she asked. “It will be shame- 
ful if he lets such a fortune slip out of 
his hands for want of common energy. 
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Why don’t you give him a hint, dear 
Comtesse?” 

“We are all waiting to see whether 
the little one deigns to like him,” sneered 
Madame de Montaigu. “ As if any girl 
in her senses ought not to be flattered 
at the bare notice of a Montaigu !” 

“English Mees are very odd,” said 
Madame de Luzarches. “Their first 
education must be defective, I think.” 

“No doubt. But, however it may 
turn out, there is no lack of girls with 
good dowries,” said Madame de Mon- 
taigu, who was in reality on thorns lest 
the prize should slip from her son’s 
hands, but was too proud to confess her 
apprehension even to her bosom friend. 

*T don’t think you will find many 
girls with the fine fortune this one 
has,” persisted Madame de Luzarches. 
“A million—and such diamonds and 
pearls ss 

“Her dowry is not a million,” said 
Madame de Montaigu, peevishly. “I 
made inquiries long since of M. Peyre, 
their man of business—I always like to 
make sure of things—and M. Peyre told 
me the exact figure was seven hundred 
and fifty-one thousand francs. He said 
nothing about the jewels.” 

“* But I have seen them,” said Madame 
de Luzarches ; “and I assure you, my 
dear friend, that I, who know something 
about such matters, never have seen 
anywhere three such magnificent sets as 
are waiting in their caskets to see the 
light on this little chit’s wedding-day. 
Mrs. Russell told me she could not 
wear them herself—that they were her 
daughter’s sole property, left to her, with 
the fortune, by an eccentric godmother. 
Such diamonds and pearls! Such lovely 
emeralds! What luck some people have, 
to be sure,” she concluded, with an en- 
vious sigh. 

After this conversation, it was with 
some anxiety that Madame de Montaigu 
awaited her son’s daily visit. Inter- 
rupting his inquiries after her health, 
she said brusquely,— 

“ Never mind my health now. I want 
to know how you are getting on with 
that child.” 

Raymond did not feel sanguine; in- 


deed, he had once or twice admitted to 
himself, in spite of Mrs. Russell's assur- 
ances, that he was not progressing at all 
in Estelle’s good graces; but he would 
not for worlds have made the admis- 
sion to any one else ; least of all to his 
mother. 

“Listen,” said Madame, perceiving 
his hesitation. “I am of opinion that 
there has been quite enough negotiation 
in this affair of yours. You say that 
you are content, so am I, and Madame 
Roussel is, or pretends to be so. What 
more is wanted? I am getting weary 
of this inexplicable delay. And if the 
affair is not decided soon, I shall look 
out for another wife for you. This little 
Huguenote gives herself mighty airs. 
Is she a duchess, then, that so much 
deference is paid her? Is it not suffi- 
cient that her mother’s consent is given? 
These English are well enough in their 
way, but they ignore the respect due to 
the head of the family. Do you imagine 
that I was asked whether I wished to 
marry your father? No, indeed: what 
well-born girl expresses an opinion of 
her own in such matters? There is a 
want of propriety in the bare idea which 
disgusts me. You may find, perhaps— 
always supposing this little chit does 
not offer you the affront of a refusal— 
that it is a great misfortune to have a 
wife who begins by exercising her own 
will.” 

“ My good mother,” said Raymond in 
his most winning voice, “1 am sure you 
will find her all you can wish. She is 
very reserved, and as timid as a hare. 
You should see how she starts and 
blushes when I speak to her, and how 
she looks at her mother when she re- 
plies.” 

“Of course! she is well brought up, 
so far. But remember what I say. 
This delay annoys me. Finish it. I 
shall go into the country to perform my 
Easter duties. Let the affair be defi- 
nitely settled when I return. If not, I 
seek another daughter-in-law.” 

“My good mother,” said Raymond, 
kissing her hand, “I entreat you not 
to act hastily. I know you have the 
kindest intentions . 
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“Of course. I have your interest at 
heart. Why else should I trouble my- 
self? Your marriage entails a heavy 
responsibility on me—that of forming a 
daughter-in-law who may possibly prove 
an indocile and ungrateful subject.” 

Madame invariably took a gloomy 
view of things in Lent. Her son knew 
this, and pitied her. 

“T assure you, mother, that if I marry 
this young English girl all such trouble 
will be spared you. Mees Estelle is 
formed to all the usages of the world 
already by her virtuous mother, a woman 
of the most distinguished, and very in- 
structed, as you must have perceived.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously. “I doubt if the English 
mode of forming be to my taste. How- 
ever, I can’t say I have any particular 
objection to the girl; and truly, the 
dowry is the principal thing. Only let 
the ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ be settled. That I 
will have, Raymond.” 

“As soon as possible, mother.” 

When Madame spoke her “I will” 
in that tone, Raymond knew resistance 
was useless. 

“ Another thing,” Madame continued. 
“Of course, we do not broach the subject 
of religion at once. But as soon as she 
becomes one of the family, I shall see 
about having her instructed. It will be 
hard indeed, if, with a little judicious 
management, we do not bring her within 
the pale of the Church. Thou canst 
understand, of course, that I should dis- 
like any one bearing our name to be 
damned eternally.” 

“T entreat you, mother,” cried Ray- 
mond, anger struggling with politeness, 
‘not to use such horrible expressions in 
speaking of Mees Estelle.” 

“ Why, what would you have?” re- 
turned Madame. ‘There is no salvation 
out of the Church. How could the poor 
little thing avoid damnation if she died 
a heretic? It is not being married into 
a Catholic family that will save her.” 

“IT must be gone,” cried Raymond, 
starting up. “ Mother, I kiss your 
hands.” 

He dared not trust himself with his 
mother when she spoke in this strain. 
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‘“* Better—better a thousand times,” he 
muttered, as he regained his own apart- 
ment on the entresol, “live without a 
God, than acknowledge such a bugbear 
as the God of these Catholics! Surely 
—surely, if there is a Supreme Being— 
if—such homage as is offered to Him 
must be loathsome to His Majesty. No, 
Madame la Comtesse, you shall not make 
my wife a Catholic. Her God is at any 
rate less of a monster than yours.” 

Madame de Montaigu would have 
been greatly shocked had she known 
what was passing in her son’s mind, or 
had she heard what his Mentor, M. de 
Luzarches, said to him, d-propos of the 
match with Miss Russell. 

“Religion, my dear boy,” said the 
Baron, “is well enough for women, 
children, and men in their dotage. And 
for the women, since the fair creatures 
are so foolish and weak that they must 
have some faith to cling to, the Protes- 
tant faith is the most convenient, on 
account of its dispensing with the sacra- 
ment of confession. Confession, my 
dear boy, is a nuisance, a breeder of 
discord; in a word, a most intolerable 
impertinence. I ought to know, parbleu, 
with a wife like the one I am blest 
with.” 

Madame de Montaigu did not know 
of these heretical utterings, and was quite 
comfortable about Raymond’s soul. She 
was perfectly aware that he was not 
devout ; but then it was not fashionable 
for young men to be devout. There 
would be plenty of time for that by and 
by. Witness her own husband, whose 
devotion now was both admirable and 
astonishing, and who had nevertheless 
sown a plentiful crop of wild oats in his 
time—a much more plentiful one than 
there seemed any prospect of Raymond's 
sowing—and yet M. le Comte had never 
possessed a tenth part of his son’s talent 
and esprit. 

It was with no slight degree of tre- 
pidation that Raymond sought Mrs. 
Russell after this interview with his 
mother. Never in his life had he failed 
in getting the thing he wanted, and the 
prospect of failure in getting this thing 
—a wife—of all things in the world, 
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was exasperating. He was wroth with 
his mother for her interference, wroth 
with himself for caring so much for a 
girl who had the power of rejection in 
her hands, and wroth with Harry Russell 
for not showing him more friendliness. 
In truth, the young lieutenant was 
not unfriendly ; he considered Monsieur 
Raymond not bad for a Frenchman, but 
he found French conversation too great 
a tax on his philological powers, and he 
could not swallow Monsieur Raymond’s 
favourite mode of address in English, 
“My dear.” Raymond even felt angry for 
a moment with Mrs. Russell. But, un- 
reasonable as was his mood, he soon had 
sense to perceive that Mrs. Russell was, 
and always had been, his best friend. He 
would never have had the slightest mis- 
giving had he had the barest conception 
of her singular tenacity of purpose. That 
fragile, fairy-like creature had settled in 
her secret mind that her daughter was to 
marry Raymond after Easter. All through 
Lent she had been preparing Estelle for 
this event, never once swerving aside 
from its accomplishment, in spite of the 
child’s tears and entreaties to be let 
alone. She had satisfied herself of the 
advisability of taking M. Raymond as a 
son-in-law, and stuck to it, limpet-like, 
all the more for the unlooked-for oppo- 
sition she met with from Estelle, 

But Estelle was vanquished at last; 
and Mrs. Russell was able to send Ray- 
mond away elated, with a promise that 
he should see her daughter that evening. 

The girl was very quiet; more auto- 
maton-like than usual, Raymond might 
have observed, had he been an uninter- 
ested bystander. But he saw nothing 
except the perfect outline of her face, 
the marble contour of her shoulders, and 
the good taste of her dress. He sat 
watching her as she played a noisy piece 
at a given sign from her mother, and 
thought of the story of Pygmalion. He 
too would breathe life into the marble 
maiden—would kindle love in her still 
heart by the power of his own love, 
and make her the crown and joy of 
his hitherto incomplete existence. And 
then, curiously enough, flashed across 
his mind, close upon the Greek myth, a 


sentence which he had heard or read 
somewhere :— 

* And God created man in His own 
image; .... male and female created 
He them... . and blessed them... .” 

Strange, these mythical ideas obtrud- 
ing themselves where they were so pecu- 
liarly out of place ; where the last new 
opera and the last new novel, and poli- 
tical gossip of the thinnest sort, formed 
the staple of conversation; where Mrs. 
Russell was already discussing bridal ar- 
rangements in a low voice with Madame 
de Luzarches. What had Raymond and 
Estelle to do with the Supreme, or 
with Pygmalion either? He smiled, and 
roused himself in time to thank his fu- 
ture wife as she finished her piece. And 
she, emboldened by the sunny look in 
his face, said :— 

**Do you smile because the piece is so 
noisy? Mamma always tells me to play 
that piece when she wants to talk.” 
And then she stopped, frightened at 
having said so much. 

“Perhaps I will tell you one day why 
J smiled,” said Raymond. This was the 
first time she had ever spoken to him 
spontaneously. He thought it augured 
well. 

There was some relief to Estelle now 
that the engagement was absolutely 
fixed. Louis Vivian’s name was never 
mentioned. Her mother’s favour was 
restored to her; she was kissed and 
caressed, and no longer upbraided with 
the cruel words, “disobedience, obsti- 
nacy ;” no longer told she was breaking 
her mother’s heart. Yet the fit of ob- 
stinacy had never been overcome but for 
Mrs. Russell’s heroic measures. She was 
sorry to have been forced to use them, 
but she could not brook defiance from the 
creature who had been pliant to her will 
from the hour when she had first been 
laid on her bosom. She told her one 
day that she had written to Louis Vivian, 
desiring him to cease from his pursuit. 
“And I flatter myself,” she continued, 
“that there will be no renewal of the 
correspondence.” 

“You wrote to him, and _ never 
told me?” cried the girl, with upraised 
head and flashing eyes. “It was to me 
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he wrote—to me She stopped, 
choked, blinded with passion for one 
moment. Mrs. Russell took quick ad- 
vantage of the silence. 

“He never ought to have written to 
you at all. It was an enormous piece 
of presumption on his part, of which I 
could scarcely imagine him to have been 
guilty, except for undue encouragement 
on your side. However, let the matter 
rest. I have answered his letter, and 
there is an end of it.” 

“ When?” demanded Estelle, quiver- 
ing in every limb, and looking at her 
mother as one woman looks at another 
who has done her deadly wrong. 

“Oh, ages ago,” said Mrs. Russell, 
lightly, as she left the room, pleased, 
yet ever so little frightened at the success 
of her few words. 

“Ages ago!” A half lie. But when 
a half lie answers, why tell a whole 
one t 

The girl’s heart sank within her. Her 
mother had stabbed her with those two 
words. She knew now there was no 
hope. If Louis Vivian had loved her, 
he would not have taken her mother’s 
“No” for an answer. He would have 
trusted in her love, and written again 
and again, hoped against hope, looked, 
waited for the barest chance of a meeting. 
He had given her up, then! He, the 
patient, the enduring, had let her go, 
because of a half-dozen scornful lines in 
her mother’s handwriting! And then, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, her 
heart turned towards that mother. “ Was 
it worth while,” she thought, “to break 
her heart, for this man who can give me 
up so easily? Why not content her? 
She will be happier when she sees me 
married. Why not M. de Montaigu as 
well as another ?” 

So the wedding-day was fixed, and 
Mrs. Russell felt relieved of half her 
anxiety. 

“Very well,” said Madame de Mon- 
taigu, when her son announced his ap- 
proaching marriage with the English 
heiress. “I shall speak to my director 


immediately, and I shall endeavour, if 
possible, to obtain a private audience of 
Sa Grandeur to-morrow. We must see 
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now about converting the poor little 
thing as quickly as we can.” 

Sa Grandeur the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse was Madame de Montaigu’s third 
cousin. 


CHAPTER LX. 
SA GRANDEUR. 


Ir was evening. Delivered for a short 
space from episcopal cares, Sa Grandeur 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse sat 
in his study, spectacles on nose, enjoying 
his newspaper. He was interrupted by 
his valet, who in a confidential manner 
announced Madame de Montaigu. 

The Archbishop laid down his paper 
with a sigh, and took off his spectacles, 
muttering, ‘‘One can never get a mo- 
ment’s peace.” Then he rose and re- 
ceived his cousin with the affectionate 
cordiality due to one who deemed herself 
a most faithful daughter of the Church. 

The Archbishop was emphatically a 
man of the world ; a man who believed 
it not only possible, but right and titting, 
to make the best of both worlds. He 
had had a hard life, while striving to be 
all things to all men, before the cardinal’s 
hat, that swmmum bonum of a Church- 
man’s earthly wishes, had dangled within 
his reach. Now that he had got it, he 
allowed himself the luxury of speaking 
his mind on rare occasions—and em- 
phatically on rare occasions only. For, 
from the constant habit of repression 
practised from his youth up—begin- 
ning from the time he entered the little 
seminary of Auch, at the age of nine— 
silence, and not speech ; that is to say, 
the expression of his own thoughts—in 
contradistinction to the distillation of 
other men’s thoughts through his brain 
and tongue—silence, 1 say, and not 
speech, had become most natural to him. 

His attitude of forced attention soon 
changed to one of real interest, as Ma- 
dame de Montaigu unfolded her errand. 
He listened, taking snuff with an air 
as profound as it was courtly, and dis- 
playing a hand ornamented with a mag- 
nificent diamond ring; both of which 
were objects of an inordinate degree of 
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vanity. It was impossible for him to 
be ignorant of the fact that he gave the 
benediction, aided by this jewelled hand, 
with a grace unequalled by any brother 
archbishop in France. 

“And now, Monseigneur,” Madame 
de Montaigu concluded, “I rely upon 
you to help me.” 

“T could have wished the girl to be 
converted before the marriage took place, 
nevertheless,” said Monseigneur gravely. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

“So should I. But we can’t always 
have everything we want. Just imagine 
my poor Raymond having to enter that 
Protestant temple! I shall not go, of 
course.” (Here Madame gave a most 
expressive shudder.) “But you see the 
mother stipulates so strictly for the free 
exercise of religion, that—that, in short, 
we—I, that is—felt it prudent to be 
quiet about this Protestant celebration. 
And frankly, Monseigneur, it is a capital 
match for Raymond—and I am glad to 
have him range himself. And, do you 


know, this girl would have been snapped 
up in no time—— 


” 


‘“* Was there no heiress to be found in 
all Languedoc, that your son must pitch 
upon a heretic?” asked the Archbishop 
with some severity. 

“T looked out for one last year,” 
Madame answered, with a contrite sigh. 
‘* T spoke most particularly to the Mother 
Superior of the Sacré Cur. But really 
they were such an ugly set of girls, that 
I dared not propose one of them to Ray- 
mond. And the only one with a dowry 
that I call respectable, was—well, Mon- 
seigneur, she was the ugliest creature I 
ever saw in my life, and not of a very 
good family either. Ido assure you I 
was at my wits’ ends about a wife for 
Raymond, when all at once he pitched 
upon this girl, who is—religion apart— 
unexceptionable.” And here Madame 
proceeded to enlarge on divers hopeful 
signs she had perceived in her future 
daughter-in-law. “As to her conver- 
sion, I think everything will depend on 
the kind of curé we get,” she concluded. 

“And that,” said the Archbishop, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and 
letting his jewelled hand hang down 
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over the red velvet arm with artful care- 
lessness, ‘‘ that is precisely the most 
difficult part of the affair, Comtesse. 
He must be a gentleman to the backbone, 
you say. I agree with you. But where 
shall we find him? Men of family, 
attainments, and so forth are not content 
to settle down to a miserable country 
pastorate of one hundred souls, the 
denizens of Chateau Montaigu included. 
And then this poor old curé, whom you 
want to get rid of, what am I to do with 
him, Comtesse ?” 

“ Dear me, what’s a curé more or 
less to you?” replied Madame de Mon- 
taigu. “ You can surely find a nook for 
him somewhere in your diocese. Mind, 
I say nothing against him, poor old man. 
I believe him to be admirably fitted for 
the guidance of those wretched peasant- 
souls ; and all the less adapted for the 
reconciliation of this fastidious English 
girl to the Church.” 

“T know him,” said Sa Grandeur, “a 
rough piece of goods. But this super- 
fine curé, where and how am I to lay my 
hand upon him ?” 

“ Would not the Jesuit fathers supply 
what we want?” asked Madame de 
Montaigu, doubtfully. 

“ The Jesuit fathers! God forbid!” 
exclaimed the Archbishop, with a start. 
Then recollecting himself; he continued 
in a cautious whisper, “ Have nothing to 
do with them, Madame, as you value 
your peace. These holy fathers are too 
clever by half. You don’t want your 
daughter-in-law’s dowry to go to fill 
their purse, do you?” 

“T should think not indeed,” said 
Madame, startled. 

“Then what can you he about, even 
to hint at associating them with the 
pious work you contemplate? Look 
yonder,’—he pointed over his shoulder 
to a window whence might be seen a 
tall spire, rising high above the irregular 
mass of buildings behind the garden of 
the archieviscopal palace,—‘“ have you 
watched the progress of that church? 
I have. From the day the foundation- 
stone was laid, till now, the work has 
never stopped. Now the building is 
roofed in. One by one the stained-glass 











windows will appear, each emulating 
the other in richness of design. When 
finished, it will put to the blush, for 
splendour, for magnificence of outline, 
for richness of detail, every church and 
chapel in my diocese. Look at their 
Seminary, at their Preparatory College, 
two establishments in this one city, 
which three years ago knew them not. 
Do you know where and how they 
began ? In an obscure mean house near 
the Jardin Royal, where they fitted up 
a miserable barn of a chapel that would 
scarcely hold a hundred souls. And 
now, look at them; prosperous, self- 
satisfied, arrogant ; credited, petted in 
the highest quarters. How have they 
managed? Where has the money come 
from? Tl tell you. They understand 
the art of leading captive silly women 
laden with sins. ‘ Jenetrant domos, et 
captivas ducunt mulierculas oneratas 
peccatis, que ducuntur variis desideriis.’ 
Remember that all their establishments 
are self-supporting. Even in Paris that 
fundamental rule was rigidly enforced, 
at a time when the branch house was 
so poor that its inmates did not know 
where the next day’s dinner was to 
come from. That’s a fact!” 

“These poor fathers! How wretched!” 
observed Madame, who was by nature 
fond of good living. 

“Bah!” returned Sa Grandeur, a 
cynical smile hovering over his thin 
lips; “it gave the Dominical prayer a 
meaning for once in their lives. ‘ Punem 
nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis 
hodie.’ They sent the handsomest and 
most eloquent of the fathers on a begging 
mission to all the drawing-rooms. And, 
take my word of Archbishop, he did not 
return empty-handed. ‘The rascal was 
hungry, and looked it, and made a pro- 
found impression thereby on the ladies’ 
hearts. Dear, susceptible creatures ! 
They passed scores of beggars in their 
daily promenades ; hungry canaille, vo- 
ciferous for stray coppers, which would 
have been forthcoming oftener had not 
aristocratic hands been too lazy to reach 
the purse in the pocket. But it is the 
nature of canaille to be hungry, one con- 
ceives that. But a handsome, hungry 
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Jesuit father! That was indeed a touch- 
ing spectacle in a Faubourg St. Germain 
drawing-room. Bah!” Throughout this 
philippic Sa Grandeur had preserved a 
subdued tone of voice. 

“Surely you are too severe,” mur- 
mured the Comtesse. 

“Nota bit. That branch establish- 
ment has held its head on a level with 
the principal house ever since. No, no, 
dear Comtesse. Don’t have anything 
to do with the Jesuit fathers if you 
value your peace. I have been worried 
enough by them in one way and another, 
I can tell you. What do I know?” 
said Sa Grandeur, sinking his voice still 
lower, “ perhaps this very conversation 
that you and I fondly imagine to be 
quite private and confidential, is being 
taken down word by word as we utter 
it, to be transmitted to Rome by to- 
morrow’s post. The very walls have 
ears !” 

“ But,” whispered the Comtesse, with 
a stealthy glance at the thick velvet 
drapery that hung across the door, “ you 
have the cardinalate, Monseigneur ; and 
surely that ought to place you out of the 
reach of annoyance from the order.” 

“If I were the Holy Father himself,” 
rejoined the Archbishop, “ I should not 
be exempt. They cannot wrest the 
Cardinal’s hat from me, but they may 
make it a very crown of thorns.” He 
stopped, and then resumed hastily, 
“Take my advice, Madame, let this 
conversation remain strictly confidential, 
and do not even mention to any one that 
you have been here. I do not mean 
that you should deny the fact if you 
happen to be taxed with it. You may 
depend upon my not forgetting to look 


out for the sort of curé that will be- 


likely to suit you.” Then Sa Grandeur 
rose, and Madame de Montaigu knew 
that his rising was an intimation that 
his time was too precious to be further 
trespassed on. “ Adieu,” said he ; “ con- 
gratulate your son from me: he will 
have a charming little wife. As for 
Madame Roussel “ 

Sa Grandeur stopped himself in time. 
He had been going to say that Madame 
Roussel was still more charming than 
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her daughter, but had remembered 
suddenly that Madame de Montaigu 
could not bear to hear a pretty woman 
praised: especially when that woman 
happened to be about the same age as 
herself. ‘ As for Madame Roussel,” he 
repeated, after an almost imperceptible 
pause, “she only wants to be a French- 
woman to be very charming.” 

* Adieu, Monseigneur. Remember 
me in your prayers,” said Madame de 
Montaigu. 

“ Without fail, dear lady.” And as 
the velvet curtains fell over his cousin’s 
exit, the Archbishop threw himself back 
in his chair, muttering, “I wish that 
tiresome woman may not get me into a 
scrape with the holy fathers sooner or 
later.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIVIAN COURT. 


Axout a mile from the small village of 
Wembury, on the south coast of Devon, 
stood Vivian Court, the country resi- 
dence of Sir George Vivian, Bart., and 
High Sheriff for the county. It was 
built round a quadrangle, and lay in a 
hollow surrounded by trees, which, to- 
gether with the high undulating ground 
about it, shut out a view of the sea: a 
loss for which ample compensation was 
found in the superior beauty and luxu- 
riance of the rhododendrons and magno- 
lias growing in clumps on the lawn, 
unscathed by the nipping blasts from 
the Channel. It was a curious old 
place. Artists and antiquarians came 
to look at it during the absence of the 
family, and were paraded through the 
suites of rooms under the guidance and 
supervision of the under-housekeeper, 
who sailed along on such occasions with 
great state and dignity, and, keys in 
hand, gave the usual parrot-like descrip- 
tion of the numerous objects of interest, 
both of art and antiquity. There were 
collections of almost everything. There 
was a cabinet of bronzes, another of 
cameos, another of precious stones, a 
fourth of minerals ; besides which, there 
was the museum proper, which con- 


tained, in addition to the usual stock of 
doubtful bones, stuffed alligators, and 
tomahawks, the embalmed remains of 
one of the Pharaohs, brought from 
Egypt just after the victory of the Nile. 
There was a gallery, too ; a long, dismal 
room, looking north, with rows of por- 
traits of the knights, squires, and dames 
of the house, down to Lady Caroline 
Vivian, with her two boys at her knee, 
exhibited in 185—. 

The exterior of the house was pic- 
turesque, whether seen from the quad- 
rangle or the gardens. The quadrangle 
was covered with fine soft grass, inter- 
sected by four paths, which met at a 
large pond in the middle, and were paved 
with small stones in a zigzag pattern. 
One of these paths led to the gardens 
through a covered archway under the 
clock-tower; a second to the iron- 
studded gate with its mighty knocker, 
which gave entrance to the great hall ; 
and the two others to doors in the 
lateral part of the building. In an 
angle of the grassy space was a flowering 
myrtle which reared its head above the 
highest chimney. The windows looking 
out on the quadrangle were small dia- 
mond-paned casements, dating some 
three hundred and odd years back. On 
the other side these had given way to 
bay windows, guillotine windows, every 
sort of window, in short: the south- 
east and south-west fronts contained an 
unbroken chain of window history, from 
the early Tudor down to the modern 
style, filled with plate-glass. The library 
and drawing-room windows occupied 
the whole of the south-west ground- 
floor, looking out on a beautifully kept 
lawn, with clumps of flowering shrubs 
and beds of choice flowers interspersed, 
which made the air heavy with their 
perfume. 

It was spring-time ; a bright, sunny, 
treacherous day, very bleak and biting 
near the shore, but suave and smiling 
within the precincts of Sir George 
Vivian’s shrubberies and _ gardens; 
where tulips and hyacinths, and other 
spring flowers, coaxed alike by nature 
and art, put forth their blossoms a full 
fortnight earlier than in other places to 
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which the winds had freer entrance. 
Usually, on such a day as this, the 
drawing-room windows were thrown 
open, and you might see Lady Caroline 
Vivian seated at her writing-table or her 
embroidery-frame, or else out wandering 
among the flower-beds, with gardening 
gloves and a broad hat on, and scissors 
and Swiss basket at her side. 

But on this spring morning the 
windows were all shut, and the blinds 
drawn down. Not a soul was to be 
seen in the garden, not a sound could 
be heard except the buzz of an early bee 
among the hyacinths, or the note of the 
cuckoo flitting in and out of the seringa 
bushes. 

By and by the opening of one of the 
drawing-room windows broke the silence, 
although the action was performed 
stealthily. Two people issued forth, 
one of them a woman in a widow’s cap. 
Her companion, a dark tall man, with a 
stoop in his shoulders, shut the window 
noiselessly, and then the two walked on 
the grass, avoiding the gravelled path, 
to a point where the lawn was separated 
by a wire fence and a ditch from the 
park beyond. 

These two people were Louis Vivian 
and his mother. 

They crossed a wooden bridge, and 
took the road leading through the plan- 
tation down to the sea. 

They walked on slowly and silently, 
till a turn in the path hid the house 
from sight. Then they quickened their 
pace, and the widow spoke. 

“Tam glad you came out with me. 
I can’t enjoy your society in that dread- 
ful house yonder, with those two poor 
boys lying dead in one room, and their 
mother raving in another.” 

Louis Vivian made no answer. He 
walked along with a heavy abstracted 
air, as though he had not heard the 
observation addressed to him. 

That he had heard, was evident; for a 
moment after he raised his head, and 
said, half to himself, looking vacantly 
at the outline of the firs against the sky : 

“Yes; it is a very sad thing. Poor 
Uncle George !” 

“The fashion of this world vanishes 
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away,” observed the widow. “The last 
time I was here, Louis, Lady Caroline 
insulted me.” . 

“ She did !” exclaimed her son, break- 
ing a small switch he held in his hand. 
“She insulted you, and you never told 
me, mother! And you stayed, and let 
me stay! Mother, how could you?” 
His face flushed, and deep lines crossed 
his forehead. “If I had known,” he 
cried, throwing the remnant of the 
switch away, “I'd have gone to Uncle 
Vivian. I'd have spoken to him about 
it then and there.” 

* And made mischief for both of us,” 
said the widow, laying her hand on his 
arm. “No, my dear. Sir George had 
been so kind to me—” 

“Yes, he gave you a hundred pounds 
once,” Louis Vivian muttered between 
his teeth. 

“so kind, that I might well 
bear a hard word or two from his wife. 
Besides, as a Christian I was bound to 
accept all such slights as part of my 
daily cross. The flesh was weak, but 
for your sake I endeavoured to resist the 
temptation of a quarrel, and through 
mercy I was upheld till the close of my 
sojourn here last year. And now, see, 
the Lord has laid His hand upon her, 
and she is brought very low. Truly, 
His ways are mysterious, past finding 
out,” 

“T see nothing mysterious in it,” 
Louis replied, with a slight curl of his 
lip. He was very fond of his mother, 
but her sanctimonious phrases were 
sometimes a source of great annoyance 
to him. “It is as clear as daylight, 
mother, if you will but look at it in a 
straightforward, matter-of-fact way. The 
poor boys brought the seeds of scarlet 
fever back with them from school, and 
their mother has taken the disease from 
them. And, owing to her distress and 
fatigue, it is likely to prove fatal !” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Vivian, shaking her 
head solemnly, “but all these things 
are pre-ordained. If you could only 
hear dear Mr. Gillicks on that point ! 
He is such an awakening preacher.” 

“ Now, mother, don’t begin bothering 
me about your ministers, for I am not 
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going to have anything to do with 
them, and you know it.” 

“ But, my dear boy, think of your 
eternal interests—of your poor soul.” 

“My poor soul won't be benefited 
by my listening to—no, sitting under— 
that’s the phrase, isn’t it —sitting under 
a fellow who sings through his nose, 
and drops his /’s.” 

“Ah, my dear, you'll be on your 
death-bed too one day, like that poor 
creature up there, and what will carnal 
learning profit you then?” 

“Not much, I daresay,” was Louis’s 
reply, in a most irreverent tone. 

“You ought to improve the solemn 
warning before you,” she pursued. 

“Is that all you wanted to say to 
me, mother?’ he asked. “ Because, if 
so, I'll return to the house. I have 
plenty of work to do.” 

“No; don’t go in yet,’ said the 
widow hastily. “I want to know 


whether you think it would be proper 
for me to sit with Lady Caroline. I 
don’t want to appear hard-hearted, and 
if I never go near her people may talk, 


you know.” 

“ Afraid of Mrs. Grundy, eh, mother?” 
said Louis. 

“N—o,” said the widow, with a 
slight touch of hesitation ; “only you 
see we were never what could be called 
friendly, and now the Lord has taken 
her two sons, and everybody must know 
I’m the future baronet’s mother—unless 
Sir George marries again, which is not 
at all likely.” 

Louis Vivian winced. He knew 
perfectly well that it might be as his 
mother said, but he had had a great 
liking for his two little dead cousins, 
and he did not want to dwell upon his 
altered prospects more than he could 
help. He felt annoyed with his mother 
for her bluntness. 

Mrs. Vivian went on. 

‘‘And so, between the fear of being 
thought presuming on the one hand, and 
neglectful on the other, I really don’t 
know how to act.” 

Her son considered for a moment, and 
then replied: “I don’t see the slight- 
est necessity for your going to Lady 
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Caroline’s room. She has her husband, 
her doctor, her maid, and the nurse: 
four people in constant attendance. You 
would only be an intruder.” 

“T’m so glad you think so, my dear,” 
said the widow, with a sigh of relief. 

She would have once more improved 
her opportunity of exhortation, but 
something in her son’s face warned her 
not to pursue the subject. 

At length their walk brought them 
to the plantation, and they stood in full 
view of the sea. The grey Mewstone 
rose opposite; to the right lay the 
Breakwater, and beyond it Mount 
Edgecumbe, with its shady woods and 
green lawns. The Cornish coast 
stretched away to the west, a long line 
of red losing itself in the misty horizon. 
The sea was dotted far and near with 
craft of all kinds, from the white-sailed 
schooner to the dusky fishing-smack, of 
which scores were congregated between 
the Whitesands and Bovisand. 

Louis Vivian's face brightened as he 
looked on all this. He enjoyed all that 
he saw around him with a zest of which 
habitual dwellers in the country know 
nothing. What to them is only sugges- 
tive of stagnation was rest and renovation 
to the hard-working London barrister. 

Mrs. Vivian was tired, and sat down 
on a bench to rest, placing herself how- 
ever with but little regard for the 
prospect ; her point of attraction was 
her son Louis, whose back was all she 
could see, as he stood looking out to- 
wards the grey Mewstone. It was quite 
happiness enough for her to be sitting 
near him, and to know that he was enjoy- 
ing himself, albeit she could not under- 
stand why pretty views and country air 
should exercise such a fascination over 
her cleverson. She lived in the country, 
and thought it dull enough ; she would 
have willingly exchanged it for London, 
only the place where Louis lived was so 
confined that it seemed to choke her, 
and he as yet could afford no better. 
So she remained in lodgings in Dork- 
ing, and there he went to see her as 
often as he could. These visits were 
literally her only pleasures, unless mak- 
ing and mending her son’s linen may be 
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classed as such. There was, it is true, 
the occasional entertainment of an iti- 
nerant preacher belonging to the dis- 
senting body of which she was a member. 
But such entertainments were few and 
far between, and were as much misery 
as pleasure to her, because, in spite of 
the blessing invoked upon her by the 
preacher before partaking of her bounty, 
she knew in her own secret heart that 
she grudged the meats spread on the 
board, that she would far rather have 
put the money by for some possible 
want, some rainy day—not for herself, 
in justice let it be said—but for her 
beloved son, 

Poor Mrs. Vivian! her secret parsi- 
mony may be excused. Her life had 
had many a hard and bitter day in it 
since her handsome husband’s death. 
He had speculated wildly, and, dying in 
the midst, had left her to bear the brunt 
of the failure of all his schemes. People 
were loud in their blame of the dead 
man ; even those who had not the most 
remote interest in the matter made as 
great an outcry as if they had had a large 
stake in his concerns. The widow was 
the great sufferer, and she suffered in 
silence. She made good, as far as lay in 
her power, all claims on her husband's 
estate, and retired into obscurity on a 
bare two hundred a year, a pittance— 
less than Lady Caroline Vivian’s upper 
housekeeper’s salary—upon which she 
both contrived to live herself and to edu- 
cate Louis, the only son left to her out 
of a family of seven children. For her 
struggles and sacrifices she had her re- 
ward in the deep devotion of her son as 
he grew up and learnt under what un- 
toward circumstances she had been left 
at his father’s death. 

*“* Mother,” he said to her once, “dear 
old mother, you are the noblest woman 
that ever lived. Mother, I don’t know 
whether [ honour or love you most; 
because you might have kept a great 
deal which you sacrificed voluntarily: 
you might, and no man would have 
dared wag his finger. And you did not: 
you were courageous enough to be poor. 
My strong, brave old mother!” 

It had been worth even a longer trial, 
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the widow thought, to hear such words 
as these from her son when he came to 
man’s estate. At this present time the 
trial, in so far as poverty went, was 
much lessened. There is a balance in 
the lives of most people; neither un- 
mitigated sunshine nor unmitigated 
shade. Now that Louis was no longer 
dependent in any way upon her slender 
resources, she had to fear for his health. 
This fear had first presented itself to her 
mind two summers ago, when his system 
had suddenly begun to tell of overwork, 
and he had been advised to lay by for 
a time and go abroad. It was wonderful 
air indeed, thought the widow, which 
could send him back so changed for the 
better. She was loud in her praises of 
the Pyrenees: they had made quite 
another man of her dear Louis, she said 
gratefully. He, smiling, thought how 
much of the brightness infused into his 
daily life was the work of Estelle 
Russell. 

He was thinking of her now, as he 
stood inhaling the briny air. He was 
wondering whether she had ever received 
his letter, or whether her stern mother 
had kept it from her. He was consider- 
ing whether to write to her again, or to 
write to Mrs. Russell, or to wait a while 
longer ; not fretting, not chafing, but 
considering. Not the shadow of a doubt 
of her fidelity had ever entered his mind 
since that day at Cauterets when, as he 
bade her adieu, something in her sweet 
face kindled the fire smouldering within 
him, and he spoke out his love to her ; 
told her his life was bound up in hers 
henceforth, and that rejection at her 
hands would be a life-long sorrow. But 
she, with her grey eyes veiled, and her 
lips trembling childlike, had replied, “I 
believe in you; I trust you—as I trust 
myself.” And he had returned to Lon- 
don with a hope that made the days 
bright even in the midst of November 
fogs. But he kept it to himself as yet : 
it was a delicious secret, to be hugged 
and fondled and hid away even from his 
mother. It would be time enough to 
speak of it when the wished-for answer 
came. 

There was a long silence between 
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mother and son, interrupted at length 
by the arrival of a tall footman, who, in 
consideration of the present presump- 
tive-heirship of the baronet’s nephew, 
had condescended to come so far from 
the house to inform him that luncheon 
was on the table. A week ago, the page 
would have been the bearer of the mes- 
sage. But things were changed; and 
in Mr. Louis the valetaille, from butler 
downwards, saw a possible master. 

“The luncheon-bell had not been 
tung,” the footman said, “for fear of 
its disturbing her ladyship.” 

“How is Lady Caroline now?” 
Louis inquired. 

“ Very bad indeed, sir ; worse if any- 
thing, I heard her maid say. Sir George 
won't leave her, sir.” 

Louis gave his mother his arm, and 
they returned to the house. There was 
luncheon laid out for two in the dining- 
room, on what appeared to Mrs. Vivian 
a scale of unprecedented magnificence. 
She had always seen it much the same 
on former visits to Vivian Court, but then 
she was a nobody, and she had merely 
considered the show of silver vases and 
Bohemian glass and costly china that 
passed before her eyes at each meal as 
so many texts for silent moralizing. 
Now, in spite of her humility, in the 
very teeth of all her efforts after what 
she believed to be a true spiritual life, 
she found herself in a frame of self- 
congratulation, of enjoyment almost. 
She felt conscious every moment of 
being the future baronet’s mother, and 
she could not help making a mental in- 
ventory of effects. Al! that ancient 
family plate glittering on the sideboard, 
all that priceless Palissy ware,—the 
only thing, her husband had often said, 
in which he envied his brother the 
baronet,—all that, besides the broad 
lands stretching along the banks of the 
pretty river Yealm, the mining pro- 
perty in Cornwall, the estates there ; 
and the house in Hyde Park Gardens, 
where Lady Caroline “ received” during 
the season,—all this would be the por- 
tion of her boy, as she still fondly 
called the tall, stooping, silent man 
sitting opposite her. 


She looked round, inhaling the at- 
mosphere of luxurious refinement that 
filled the room, and thought,— 

“ After all our poverty and our strug- 
gling, it has come to this. My dear 
boy—my good, hard-working, self-deny- 
ing Louis—will be Sir Louis Vivian.” 

Thinking all this, she, nevertheless, 
admired the air of unconsciousness 
which pervaded Louis’s behaviour. 
“ He knows it all as well as I do,” she 
thought, “but it does not alter him in 
the least.” 

When they rose from the table, she 
asked him what he was going to do. 

“JT have some proof-sheets to look 
over,” was the reply. 

“Can’t that wait?” she asked with 
some impatience. 

“Wait! My dear mother, it’s fora 
most important work; and I must have 
them ready to send when the postboy 
calls at five o'clock.” 

“ At least,” she said, as he turned to 
leave her, “ you might bring them down 
into the library, instead of remaining 
shut up in your own room. I shan’t 
disturb you, you know.” 

So the two sat together in the library 
that afternoon, she with her knitting 
and he with his proof-sheets. And, 
like a good, wise mother, she never 
spoke till his work was finished and 
laid on the hall-table. Then she looked 
up and pointed to the vacant seat beside 
her, saying,— 

“* My boy, here’s room for you.” 

And Louis came and threw himself 
down on the sofa, and stretched his un- 
gainly length to his heart’s content. 

“ What a dear old mother it is!” he 
said. “I wonder how many women 
could hold their tongues for three 
hours, when they saw a fellow was 
busy !’ 

“Tis not every woman who has such 
a clever son as you,” was the answer. 
“How could any one speak, if they 
thought they were spoiling a man’s 
work ?” 

The sunshine had faded away, and 
the evening wind was blowing chilly, 
when Sir George entered the room. 
Both rose to meet him, but neither 
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spoke. It seemed such a mockery to 
ask, “‘ How is she?” Mrs. Vivian for- 
got all about her son’s prospects when 
she saw the baronet’s distracted face. 
He threw himself into a chair like a 
man worn out. Louis silently took a 
seat beside him. 

“T have been quite rude to you, 
Mrs. Vivian,” Sir George said presently ; 
“but I am sure you have excused 
me.” 

Mrs. Vivian remarked that he must 
be sadly worn out. Was there any- 
thing she could do ? 

Nothing. Sir George shook his 
head. He left the room before long, say- 
ing he was going to take a turn on the 
terrace, and would they excuse his not 
coming in to dinner ? 

Mrs. Vivian’s mind was in a conflict- 
ing state that evening. There was 
death in the house, and dangerous sick- 
ness ; there was no knowing who of the 
household might next be laid low. It 
was a time for prayer and for self-exami- 
nation. She wished to pray: she did 
pray, both for herself and for every 
member of that household ; but, as the 
remembrance of the one great contin- 
gency ever and anon returned to her, 
she found herself dwelling involuntarily 
on the splendour and profusion which 
at no distant period she had regarded as 
a vain show, only of importance to the 
carnal-minded. She would have pre- 
ferred her own dingy lodgings that 
evening. It seemed to her that she 
would not have felt so carna!ly-minded 
in her dull little room, with one candle, 
as she felt here in the Vivian Court 
drawing-room, with its pictures and 
mirrors, and its chandeliers in a blaze 
of light. As the evening wore on, every 
one seemed more anxious. Sir George 
did not appear. The house grew 
strangely silent. Neither Mrs. Vivian 
nor her son could talk to each other, 
but sat side by side: he with a book 
from the library shelves, she with her 
Bible, speculating after her fashion on 
the future to which the poor soul up- 
stairs was passing. 

And about midnight the housekeeper 
came in and told them in whispers that 
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my lady was gone, and that Sir George 
was in a state of distraction. 

Lady Caroline, according to Mrs. 
Vivian’s stern creed, had never been con- 
vinced of sin. She had lived a worldly 
life; and from the nature of her illness, 
there had not even been the possibility 
of a deathbed repentance. But Mrs. 
Vivian forgot, now that she was dead, 
the antipathy with which the daughter 
of earls had regarded her parvenu con- 
nexion; and her distress was deep, 
when in her nightly devotions she re- 
membered Lady Caroline, and broke off 
suddenly in her supplication ; she could 
no longer pray for her soul. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PLEASANT ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD. 


Nor far from Wembury Church stood a 
red-brick, one-storied building, dignified 
by the high-sounding title of Wembury 
Hall. It differed in no respect from 
the many country residences found in 
the West, built more or less on the pat- 
tern of old Queen Charlotte’s house at 
Kew, and specially adapted, it would 
seem, to country squires with large 
families and moderate incomes. It had 
a portico—all such houses have porticoes 
—supported on a pair of spindle-shafted 
white columns. On either side this 
excrescence were two windows, and in 
the upper story five; window-frames 
with small panes, three ina row ; wood- 
work and sills painted white—a chilly, 
cheerless white: windows that stared 
hard and blank at you, repudiating all 
romance, in spite of the Virginia creeper 
that climbed lovingly up their frames, 
and thrust its pink tendrils into the 
chinks of the wood, as an infant thrusts 
its innocent fingers into the stranger's 
bosom—windows, in fine, which de- 
clared once and for ever that they were 
plain, matter-of-fact apertures, wall- 
piercings to let in a moderate quantity 
of air and light, and no more, 

It was the downright look of the 
windows that decided Admiral Maurice 
on taking Wembury Hall, when he was 
placed on the retired list, It had a 
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sensible, ship-shape look about it, he 
said. Moreover, it was not far inland, 
and the rent, from its beingdistant from 
a town, was very moderate. This last 
was the most important point with the 
Admiral, a man with half-a-dozen 
daughters of all ages, all wanting to be 
provided for, as he told them angrily 
about once a week. These daughters 
were the grief of his life. He had 
wanted boys, and the boys had never 
come ; only this half-dozen of good-for- 
nothing girls, whom he daily wished at 
Jericho. 

Wembury Hall was as commonplace 
inside as it was out. There was the 
usual quantity of stuffed birds, Indian 
bows and arrows, and third-rate pic- 
tures. The only feature to distinguish 
its interior from any other small country- 
house was the number of its clocks and 
barometers. There were four barome- 
ters ; one in the porch, one in the ves- 
tibule, one in the Admiral’s dressing- 
room, and one in the passage upstairs. 
As for clocks, they literally swarmed. 
And they all struck. That was the 
most aggravating feature about them. 
If they had but indicated the flight of 
time by the pointing of their hands on 
the dial-plate alone, so that all who 
chose to run might read—well ; but 
every one of them told the hour, and 
a good many struck the quarters as 
well, There was no possibility of 
ignoring the time of day in that house, 
unless you became blind and deaf at 
once. Moreover, there was a Chinese 
gong, with a sepulchral, judgment-day 
note, enough to destroy anybody with 
delicate nerves. This gong was never 
silent from morn till night. People 
were gonged to breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea, and supper ; besides family 
prayers twice a day, and a kind of sup- 
plementary service which went by the 
name of “ morning reading.” 

One word about the mistress of this 
commonplace house, whose motto seems 
to be “Tempus fugit ;” though, after 
all, the title of mistress is but ill-applied 
to one who never took upon herself to 
give an order. Mrs. Maurice had been 
in her youth a very silly, perfectly 


amiable, perfectly beautiful woman. 
The amiability and the silliness re- 
mained in full force, the beauty had 
almost faded away. Her only visible 
mission seemed to lie in keeping up the 
stock of drawing-room anti-macassars, 
chaperoning her daughters, and perso- 
nating the scape-goat whereupon the 
Admiral might vent his ire at some un- 
come-at-able person ; as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, for instance, or Joe 
the stable-boy. We have said before 
that Julia from her earliest girlhood 
had completely set aside her mother's 
authority. More than this; she even 
made her little whims and _peculi- 
arities the butt whereon to exercise 
her wit. Mrs. Maurice was unde- 
niably whimsical. She was nervous ; 
and nervous people, especially when not 
naturally strong-minded, are apt to take 
illogical fancies into their heads, A 
loving daughter would either have been 
blind to these whims and causeless 
fancies, or else have striven tenderly to 
hide them from every eye. But Julia 
had not a spark of tenderness in her. 

Mrs. Maurice, among other weak- 
nesses, had that of breakfasting in bed. 
In this George Augustus Sala, for one, 
would have sympathised with her. The 
Admiral did not. The inevitable gong 
sounded at a quarter to eight for prayers. 
At the stroke of eight, winter and 
summer, Henrietta began to pour out 
the tea and the Admiral to cut up the 
loaf. As the half-hour struck from the 
timepiece in the drawing-room and the 
clock in the hall, the Admiral would 
rise from table and walk round to all the 
clocks, watch in hand, and then examine 
the barometers and make his observa- 
tions on the weather. 

Mrs. Maurice, poor thing, liked to 
dawdle over her breakfast, and taking 
it in bed was the only way to manage 
this. She had another reason, but one 
that she never put into words herself, 
and would have thought herself a very 
wicked woman if she had ; and that was, 
that it insured her a short respite from 
her irascible husband’s society. 

She certainly never could have writ- 
ten a book of her morning meditations : 
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I doubt whether she ever had any. She 
used to consider what she would like to 
do, or to have, sometimes ; as, for in- 
stance, that she would like—if it were 
fine in the afternoon, and the Admiral 
had no objection, and Julia did not re- 
quire it herself—to have the pony- 
carriage and drive into town to get 
herself a new cap, or a pattern of a lacet 
collar, or some Shetland wool to try that 
new stitch in Mdlle. Riego’s last knitting 
book. With a good deal of dawdling, 
first over her breakfast and then over 
her toilette, Mrs. Maurice would get 
through the morning. No one ever 
knew her leave her room till one o’clock, 
however tempting the day might be out 
of doors. Then she would appear 
at the luncheon-table, listen in silence 
to the Admiral’s objurgatory remarks, 
and answer inquiries after her health 
with an invariable “ Pretty well, thank 
you,’—a response which served as a 
target for the sharpening of Julia’s wit, 
whenever there happened to be a visitor 
present, or a new governess. 

““My mamma,” she would say, “is 


always pretty well. I have left off ask- 
ing her how she is, because I am so sure 


beforehand of the answer. For years 
I never remember her to have been any- 
thing but ‘ pretty well.’ She never will 
admit that she is quite flourishing. 
There would be something the matter, 
you know, if she only took time to 
think before she spoke. ‘Pretty well’ 
is a safe compromise. Have you never 
noticed that people who are never very 
well are just those who are never very 
ill? Curious thing, is it not?” 

Mrs. Maurice knew better than to 
stop Julia when she was in one of her 
mocking moods. Once she had at- 
tempted to stem the tide of that young 
lady’s impertinence. Her husband had 
looked up, and, only being aware that 
she was finding fault—not having at- 
tended to the piece of ill-bred, unfilial 
behaviour which had preceded it—had 
sharply desired her to let Julia alone. 
She remembered to hold her peace on 
such occasions ever afterwards, and her 
annoyance was only betrayed by a 
flushed cheek and a nervous little 
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cough. Perhaps she wept in the soli- 
tude of her own room, If she did, no 
one knew or cared. Henrietta was 
devoted to the poor, and the younger 
ones had their own school-room duties 
and their own little plans and amuse- 
ments, which Julia directed. Not one 
of them ever thought of penetrating 
to “ Mamma’s room.” Once there, Mrs. 
Maurice was as completely separated 
from them all as if they had not be- 
longed to her. She might fret and cry 
as long as she pleased, and, when tired 
of crying, she might return to the 
drawing-room with her crochet-work, 
quite sure that no one would take the 
trouble to notice her red eyes. She 
was very silly—provokingly so at times 
—but she was very amiable, and had a 
large capacity for affection. The unde- 
served coldness and neglect she expe- 
rienced at her daughters’ hands made 
her heart very sore sometimes, although 
she was not clever enough to say so, or 
to remonstrate in words that would 
have been worth their attention. And 
yet she had done her duty by them all 
as far as she knew, and she loved them 
all very dearly, even Julia, who took 
about as little notice of her as if she 
had been an old chair, excepting when 
she was wanted to act as chaperone ; 
and then Julia exercised her supervision 
only in order to make her mother, as 
she phrased it, “fit to be seen.” For Mrs. 
Maurice, like a good many middle-aged 
ladies, was completely in the dark as to 
the amount of cap that was good for her. 
And Julia, of course, did not choose 
to take a chaperone who might in any 
way throw discredit on herself in the 
matter of appearance. “If you don’t 
care about looking like an old cook,” 
she would say, “I do. And I won't 
have you wear that cap. If you will 
make yourself a guy whenever I want 
you to take me out, I won’t go at all.” 

What, after all, could be expected 
of a daughter whose earliest recollec- 
tions were that Papa was always calling 
Mamma “silly”? 

Lizzy, Lucy, Emily, and Clara were 
still in the schoolroom, the plague and 
terror of a conscientious, middle-aged 
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governess, who lived in a state of 
chronic dismay at their deficiencies, and 
strove to drive grammar, geography, 
history, and a few ologies, into their 
heads, at the cost of many a throb to 
her own. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
Miss Brydges went rather too far 
when she turned their daily stroll in 
the lanes and fields into a peripa- 
tetic botanical lecture. But the poor 
woman was not without some excuse. 
The last governess had been summarily 
dismissed because Clara, on being put 
through her chronology by the Admiral 
one day at luncheon, had given 56 B.c. 
as the date of William the Conqueror ; 
and had stuck to it, averring that Miss 
Harris had told her so that very morn- 
ing. Clara had had her ears boxed, 
and Miss Harris had been discharged 
as incapable. 

To escape the fate of her predecessor, 
Miss Brydges hit upon the plan of con- 
stant impromptu examinations, in order 
to sound the depth of her pupils’ igno- 
rance. And having found, during one 


of these, that they were completely 
ignorant of botany, she from that time 
made their walks grievous to them, by 
her botanical lectures. 

To-day Lizzy and Emily had quietly 


dropped behind, leaving Lucy and 
Clara to Miss Brydges, who, with one 
on each side of her, discoursed learn- 
edly upon phanerogamia and crypto- 
gamia to their unwilling ears. 

Lizzy had been partly emancipated 
from schoolroom thraldom during her 
sister’s absence from home. She had 
been to several balls, and longed for 
more. Julia, she knew, would be 
against her being taken out, and she 
wanted to enjoy herself as much as 
possible before Ju came back. 

“It was so nice at Government 
Tlouse last night,’ she said. ‘I danced 
fourteen dances, and every one of my 
partners were nice. Sir Henry Reade, 
the aide-de-camp, was most particularly 
attentive, and the General came up and 
spoke to me, and asked Mamma if she 
had any more pretty daughters at home. 
I think, without flattering myself, you 
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know, that I’ve made quite a sensation 
for the short time I’ve been out.” 

“Oh,” sighed Emily, who was only 
sixteen, “‘ how dreadful to think that I 
have to stay in the schoolroom two 
years more, learning history and Ger- 
man and all that stuff. Much good it 
will be to me after I come out. Lizzy, 
I do wish you would coax Pa to let Ma 
take me out just once, before Ju comes 
back.” 

Lizzy shook her head gravely. “ It 
would be no earthly good my trying. 
Papa would box my ears if I said any- 
thing about it. Never mind, Emmy, 
two years will soon be over.” 

“Tt seems an awful long time, 
though,” sighed Emily. 

“Well, you know, I shouldn’t have 
gone out at all this winter, if Ju had 
been here. She wouldn’t have let me.” 

“T wish Ju would make haste and 
marry somebody,” was Emily’s next 
remark. “I’m sure it’s high time, 
She’s getting on to five-and-twenty.” 

“How do you know?” asked Lizzy, 
eagerly. 

‘Because I looked in Papa’s big 
Bible where all our names are written. 
And only think, Lizzy, Henrietta is 
twenty-nine. Poor Hen!” 

“Twenty-nine! Only one year from 
thirty! How enormously old! I think 
I should be ready to drown myself, if I 
were to live till twenty-nine without 
even having had one offer, like Hen,” 
said Lizzy, in a tone expressive of con- 
temptuous pity. 

“Ah, but then, you know, Hen is 
not pretty. I don’t think she will ever 
marry anybody unless it is a clergyman. 
And you are so different from Hen. I 
think you are prettier than Ju even. 
Won’t Mamma catch it for taking you 
out, when she comes home !” 

“T am not going to be put back into 
the schoolroom for her, now I am partly 
out of it, whatever she may say,” re- 
plied Lizzy. 

“Oh, come, there’s Miss Brydges 
shrieking back at us; and there’s the 
Vivian carriage. Where can Sir George 
be going so soon after his wife’s death, 
I wonder?” 
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The occupant of the carriage was not 
Sir George, however, but Louis Vivian, 
on his way to catch the evening train to 
London. 

The girls went home with their 
governess: Emily, Clara, and Lucy to 
the schoolroom tea ; and Lizzy to dress 
for dinner. 

“ Where’s Henrietta?” said the Ad- 
miral, giving a sharp glance round the 
dining-room as he entered. 

The Admiral was short and stumpy, 
and spoke with a loud voice and 
authoritative manner. He was in the 
habit of treating his household much 
like a man-of-war’s crew, and loud and 
long were his complainings at finding 
seven women harder to manage than 
seven hundred men. Henrietta devoted 
herself to visiting the poor and sick in 
the parish, and when, as happened on 
this day, she returned late from her 
long rounds, the Admiral was without 
mercy for her unpunctuality ; and after 
an angry tirade against the lower classes, 
would wind up by ordering her, on pain 
of his displeasure, to cease altogether 
from parish visiting. 

““Where’s Henrietta?” he demanded 
sharply. There was a dead silence. 
Wallis the footman stood with his hand 
ready to lift the cover off the soup- 
tureen. He knew where Henrietta 
was, for he had himself carried the mes- 
sage from the poor woman at Revel- 
stoke, who had begged her to come that 
afternoon. But every one in the house 
was more or less afraid of the Admiral ; 
and it was not till he repeated the ques- 
tion that his wife answered in a low 
voice that Henrietta was out seeing a 
sick woman who lived four miles off. 

“ What’s that? Speak up, Ma’am!” 
shouted the Admiral, who was rather 
deaf. 

“Gone to see a poor woman,” said 
Mrs. Maurice, in a higher key. 

The Admiral said a short, snappish 
grace, and sat himself down with a 
grunt. As he finished his soup, he 
suddenly turned round on Wallis. 

“You were two minutes late to-day!” 

“T sounded the gong, sir, exactly as 
the hall clock struck six.” 
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“T tell you, you were two minutes 
late by my watch, and I set the hall 
clock by it last night. It had not lost 
this morning, and I don’t believe it has 
lost now, unless any one has been tam- 
pering with it.” 

Lizzy was sometimes inclined to be 
pert. She looked up, and said,— 

“ How can any one tamper with the 
clock, Papa, when you keep it locked on 
purpose ¢” 

The Admiral had very bright, pro- 
minent eyes. He glared at Lizzy 
across the table. 

Lizzy looked down abashed. 

“Young woman! if you were a mid, 
I'd mast-head you! Is this the subor- 
dination to your superiors which you 
learn from Miss Brydges in the school- 
room? Because, if so, she doesn’t 
understand ler business, and the sooner 
she packs off the better. I'll have sub- 
ordination taught in my house—and 
practised too.” 

“ But Lizzy is not under Miss Brydges 
any longer,” Mrs. Maurice interposed, in 
a plaintive voice. ‘ You forget; she 
only goes into the schoolroom for Italian 
and singing now.” 

“Don’t interfere, Ma’am,” snarled 
the Admiral, who never troubled him- 
self to be civil to his wife, even before 
the servants. 

“Well, you know,” Mrs. Maurice 
pursued, thinking she was saying a very 
clever thing, “ it is quite impossible for 
Miss Brydges to teach them everything. 
I am sure, as it is, she teaches much 
more than most governesses would, for 
the salary you give her.” 

The Admiral would not have relished 
this remark at any time; but, being 
put out already by his eldest daughter's 
unpunctuality, it was most ill-calculated 
to restore him to good humour. 

He turned sharply round on his wife. 

“ Madam !!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Mrs. Maurice coughed nervously, and 
bent her head over her plate. 

Not a word more was spoken; and 
the meal was half-finished when Hen- 
rietta glided into the room and took 
her place beside her sister. 
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Henrietta Maurice was decidedly the 
plain one of the family. She was short, 
had a turned-up nose, and a wide mouth, 
and nothing clever in her face to atone 
for the want of regular features. A 
long time ago, when a girl in her teens, 
she had had a pretty complexion ; but 

, that had vanished, and left no trace 
behind in her thin bloodless cheeks. 
Her mouth looked like the mouth of a 
woman who had foresworn laughter for 
the whole of her earthly existence. Her 
eyes were sunken, and lines of weari- 
ness were written already on her fore- 
head. There was a settled, grey, sta- 
tuesque look about her altogether, which 
sometimes provoked her father into 
telling her that she wanted a good 
shaking up. 

Years before, when Admiral (then 
Captain) Maurice was commanding a 
ship on the New Zealand station, and 
Mrs. Maurice and her children were 
living quietly in a little cottage on 
Laira Green, Henrietta had met her fate 
in the shape of a young surgeon with 
whom she had fallen deeply in love. 


The measles were in the nursery, and 
Mr. Vandeleur had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing the elder sister’s devo- 


tion to the suffering little ones. Mrs. 
Maurice thought him clever and atten- 
tive, and encouraged his visits after his 
medical attendance was no longer neces- 
sary. She saw that Henrietta took 
pleasure in his society, and it never 
once entered her head that her hus- 
band could object to Mr. Vandeleur as 
a son-in-law. The young people had 
been engaged for several months, when 
Captain Maurice came home, and learnt 
from his unsuspecting wife of the love 
which had sprung up during his ab- 
sence. His rage both at his wife and 
daughter knew no bounds. He com- 
manded Henrietta to give up every 
letter she had of Mr. Vandeleur’s. He 
burnt them with his own hands, and 
wrote a furious epistle to the surgeon, 
demanding his daughter's correspon- 
dence. The Irishman might have an- 
swered him in the same kind, had he 
not received at the same time a piteous, 
tear-blotted letter of renunciation from 


Henrietta. Disgusted with what he 
supposed to be her fickleness in giving 
him up at the first angry blast that 
blew, he enclosed her letters to her, 
with a few lines of hasty reproach. 
Shortly afterwards he left the neigh- 
bourhood. With his departure, all the 
light seemed to fade out of Henrietta’s 
life. She utterly refused all girlish 
gaieties: she shut herself within her- 
self ; ceased to take an interest in the 
children ; eschewed even her mother’s 
companionship. She could not forget, 
though she believed she forgave, her 
mothet’s want of support to the engage- 
ment she had allowed to grow up before 
hereyes. She did not take into account 
the terror Mrs. Maurice experienced 
whenever her husband went into one 
of his rages. She bowed before them 
as areed before thewind. She had not 
dared exonerate herself, much less up- 
hold her daughter. 

But Henrietta only felt that she had 
been shamefully treated, and gradually 
her heart grew cold alike to mother and 
father, and to the young, growing-up 
sisters. Her only pleasure seemed to 
consist in attending church services and 
visiting the poor and sick, whose sorrows 
made her forget for the time the gnaw- 
ing at her own heart. 

She saw Julia petted and spoilt be- 
cause she was pretty; she saw Lizzy 
growing up pert and self-willed. And 
she thought bitterly, “ Either of these 
two would get what they wanted ; but 
I was never indulged, even when it 
would have been good for me and 
another.” 

This feeling, never expressed, was the 
canker which combined with the dis- 
appointment to eat away all the loveli- 
ness from Henrietta’s existence. At 
twenty-nine she was a cold, heavy- 
hearted woman, living a sluggish, mor- 
bidly religious life, not worthy the name 
of life. When her father asked her 
surlily why she persisted in avoiding 
society, she would answer that she 
never intended to marry, and therefore 
had little inducement to go out. The 
very few whom she cared to see she 
could see at home. And the lines in 
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her face would deepen as she spoke, 
and her mouth draw downward at the 
corners, till she looked older and greyer 
than ever. 

She sat now, more like a stone than a 
woman, silently eating what Wallis had 
handed to her from the sideboard. It 
was a Friday: she therefore only par- 
took of bread and vegetables. The Ad- 
miral was pre-occupied ; had he observed 
her abstinence from meat, he would have 
thundered at her for half-an-hour. Lizzy 
saw, and nudged her sister under the 
table. Henrietta took no notice; she 
was accustomed to being nudged. The 
sisters had numerous telegraphic signals 
in use among themselves when their 
father was by. 

The Admiral’s voice broke the silence. 

“What do you mean by coming in 
when dinner is half over?” he asked 
brusquely. 

“ Papa,” replied Henrietta, in the icy, 
toneless voice she used at home, “I 
have been to visit a sick woman, and 
I could not possibly get back sooner. I 
had some difficulty in finding the house ; 
it was a long way beyond Revelstoke : 
more than four miles off.” 

“Very well; then you should have 
set out earlier,” was the Admiral’s 
prompt retort. 

*“*T went as soon as I could; as soon 
as I knew I was wanted, that is.” 

“Then you should not have gone at 
all. It’s twenty minutes to seven by 
my watch ; and I ask you, Miss Maurice, 
whether you consider it proper ladylike 
behaviour to be tramping up and down 
country lanes alone after six o’clock at 
night? Because if you do, I don’t, and 
I won’t have it done.” 

“The days are getting longer now,” 
hazarded Lizzy. 

“Hold your tongue, Miss,” said the 
Admiral. 

“ Papa,” replied Henrietta, quietly, 
“T could not help going. My poor 
people look to me for help, and I cannot 
deny them. Little as I can do, that is 
better than nothing ; and when every- 
thing else is out of my power, I can 
give them a kind word, and they are 
glad. even of that.” 
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“Upon my word, then, Miss Maurice, 
I think you had better take up your 
abode among them altogether, you seem 
so fond of them.” 

“So I would, if you would let me,” 
rejoined Henrietta. “ What good do I 
do here? Whowants me? Nobody!” 

And that was true enough. But she 
had brought it on herself by keeping 
out of the way when she was wanted. 
Now she was beginning to resent their 
not wanting her, but it was too late. 
She was only reaping what she had 
sown, but the harvest was not the less 
bitter for that. 

“What a pity it is that Mr. Grey 
should be saddled with a delicate wife,” 
sneered the Admiral. “If he could 
only get rid of her, what a helpmeet 
you would be to him.” 

Poor little Mrs. Grey had a spine- 
complaint, which kept her nearly always 
on the sofa. The Admiral had said 
when he first saw her—she had received 
the Maurice party lying down—that the 
woman had nothing the matter with her 
but idleness and affectation, and he had 
never chosen to alter his opinion. 

Henrietta was accustomed to the 
sneer, and let it pass. She merely said, 
“If you only went with me once, Papa, 
you would go again; and it would end 
with your being the most enthusiastic 
district-visitor in the parish.” 

Lizzy smothered a laugh at the idea 
of their father poking his nose into the 
Revelstoke and Wembury cottages. “ He 
would set their clocks in order the first 
thing,” she thought. 

“T should just like to catch myself 
among ’em,” he growled. “I’ve got 
enough to do as it is to keep order here. 
I don’t believe you would be down to 
breakfast by eleven o'clock if it were 
not for me. As for Mamma there, she’d 
never get up at all.” 

Mrs. Maurice coughed deprecatingly. 

“If I had only been there half-an- 
hour earlier,” Henrietta continued, in 
the same dreary monotone, “I might 
possibly have saved a life. It may be 
best as it is perhaps,” she murmured to 
herself; “but yet I should so have liked 
to save him, poor little fellow.” 











“ What's that ?” demanded the Ad- 
miral. 

“1 thought it was a woman you went 
to see?” said Lizzy, getting interested. 

“So it was. She has had low fever 
very badly, and still has it hanging 
about her. Her baby had been ill for 
weeks with whooping-cough, and this 
morning it went into convulsions. Her 
husband was gone to his work; he is a 
day-labourer. There was no cottage 
near, and she had neither strength to 
fetch water from the well to heat for a 
bath for the child, nor power to walk to 
the nearest cottage. The baby is dead. 
Had I been there half-an-hour earlier, I 
might have been of use. 1 made up her 
fire, and fetched some water, but it was 
too late.” Henrietta made a feint of eat- 
ing her dinner as if it did not matter, 
but the food choked her. She laid 
down her knife and fork, and pressed 
her hands together under the table. 

* You couldn’t help it’s having 
convulsions,” was Lizzy’s comforting 
remark. 

“Just the way with the common 
people,” said the Admiral severely ; 
‘always leave everything to the last 
minute. Why didn’t she send before?” 

“How could she? It was only 
through a little boy’s passing by accident 
that she was able to send at all. The 
poor little creature died in my arms.” 

“Do be quiet, Hen!” exclaimed 
Lizzy, moving her chair away. “I 
declare you give me the horrors, talking 
about death in that quiet, cool way. I 
wish you wouldn't !” 

The Admiral said nothing till he had 
finished his cheese. Then he said, with 
a shade of kindliness in his voice,— 

“Take a glass of wine, Hen.” 

“T would rather not, thank you, 
Papa,” was the reply. 

“Nonsense! Wallis, take that port 
to Miss Maurice.” It was the Admiral’s 
own especial port, and Wallis hoped, as 
he poured it out, that it was a sign 
“that master warn’t a going to worrit 
Miss Maurice for a while to come.” 
“For he du worrit ’em enough to make 
their very vittles turn agin ’em,” was 
Wallis’s frequent remark below stairs. 
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“Drink that!” said the Admiral 
peremptorily. “ It will make you look 
less ghost-like. And don’t commit the 
folly of walking eight miles between 
luncheon and dinner again.” 

Later in the evening, Wallis was 
almost scared out of his senses by seeing 
Miss Maurice enter his pantry while he 
was sorting his forks and spoons. He 
dropped them all with a clatter. 

“ Wallis,” she began in a whisper, as 
if afraid of the Admiral’s hearing, “I 
want you to do something for me.” 

“ Anything I can do for you, Miss, I 
shall be most ’appy,” said Wallis, re- 
covering himself. 

“ Wallis, I want to know how many 
glasses there are ina bottle of Madeira?” 

“* What can she be driving at now ?” 
thought Wallis. 

“ There’s ten good glasses, Miss,” he 
replied. “Years agone there used to be 
twelve ; but now the bottles are made 
smaller, not but what you have to pay 
just the same.” 

“Ten glasses,” meditated Henrietta. 
“ Wallis, I want some wine for that 
poor woman at Revelstoke. She has 
had a dreadful fever, and cannot get her 
strength back. I shall leave off taking 
my glass at dinner. I don’t require it 
at all, and in a few days I shall ask you 
for half a bottle to take to her.” 

“ Half a bottle!” exclaimed Wallis, 
aghast. ‘I daren’t, Miss; I should 
lose my situation. Consider, Miss. You 
know how ”—“ sharp” he was going to 
say, but he altered it to “ particular,” — 
“ how particular the Admiral is, and he 
would be sure to miss it. All I can do, 
Miss, would be to pour away a glass or 
two at a time into a little bottle, and 
that I'll do with the greatest pleasure, 
Miss.” 

“But how bad the wine would get, 
Wallis ; and I should not be able to go 
to Revelstoke every day, or even two or 
three times a week. Twice a week 
would be the very utmost,” she said, 
with a sigh of fatigue. 

“Of course the wine wouldn’t be very 
good, Miss, but them that had never 
tasted anything of the kind wouldn’t 
see no difference. I'll look about for a 
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boy to send once a week or so, if you 
wish, Miss, only you must please do up 
the bottle as if ’twere physic, else there 
will be tricks played with the wine. 
You can’t trust them boys. But, Miss, 
what will the Admiral say when he 
finds youare going without your wine?” 
Wallis had lived so many years in the 
family that he could venture on the 
liberty of such a question. 

“Oh,” said Henrietta, smiling, “I 
don’t think he will find it out. But I 
might sit lower down, and then there 
would be no danger. I will change 
places with Miss Lizzy.” 

Wallis looked doubtful. “The Ad- 
miral will find it out, Miss; I’m morally 
certain he will, and he won’t like it.” 

“T must try at all events,” said Hen- 
rietta. “Wine the woman must and 
shall have.” 

“ Well, Miss, I'll do what I can for 
you. I hope it will be all right.” 

“Thank you, Wallis.” As she turned 
to go, the drawing-room bell sounded 
with a furious peal. Wallis rushed to 
answer it. 

“ Why don’t you sound the gong for 
prayers ?” demanded the Admiral. 

“TI was just going to do so, sir,” 
Wallis said. 

“Going to do so? It ought to have 
been done five minutes ago! I suppose 
you will be laying the blame on the 
hall-clock again?” said the Admiral, 
holding up his watch. 

“ Papa, I was speaking to Wallis 
about something I wished done,” said 
Henrietta, who entered as the man 
hurriedly placed a big Bible and Prayer- 
book before the Admiral. 

“Then you will be so good as to 
choose some other time for giving your 
orders. Dinner two minutes late to 
begin with ; prayers five minutes late. 
There’s seven minutes lost in the day, 
—seven precious minutes! And a bad 
example given !” 

The servants came trooping in at the 
voice of the gong, with faces expressive 
of fear and dislike, as each glanced at 
the master’s face on passing to his or 
her seat; and the Admiral proceeded, 
first turning the leaves angrily to find 


the longest chapter and prayer, as a 
punishment both to Wallis and his 
daughter Henrietta for not hearing the 
clock strike. 

Mrs. Maurice followed Henrietta to 
her room when the latter said “ Good- 
night,” and took her bed-candle. She 
thought the Admiral had been rather 
hard on her, and she wanted to say 
something kind to make up for it. Only 
she did not exactly know how to begin. 
She went up to the chimney-piece, and 
stood fingering the vases and knicknacks 
which stood on it, irresolutely. 

“You looked very tired at dinner to- 
day, dear,” she at length ventured to say. 

Henrietta was already seated at her 
dressing-table, and turning over the 
leaves of a large “‘ Manual of Devotion,” 
with red margins, and a beautifully 
embossed ecclesiastical binding. She did 
not speak till she had found the place. 

“ 1 am quite well, thank you, Mamma.” 

And then she became absorbed in her 
reading. 

“I hope, dear, you won't take such 
very long walks often ; because you did 
look very tired, whether you thought so 
or not. And I’ve heard such things 
about people getting spine-complainta. 
Now there’s Mrs. Grey. I have no 
doubt she got hers from over-walking. 
Naturally, you know, as a clergyman’s 
wife she would have to walk a good 
deal—and I wish you wouldn’t, my dear 
Henrietta. I declare the thought makes 
me quite nervous. Do take care of 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Maurice’s voice rose to a plaintive 
treble as she spoke. She had taken it 
into her head that her daughter was 
wearing herself out secretly. 

“T assure you I am perfectly well, 
Mamma,” was the reply again, cold and 
unsympathetic in the extreme. 

Poor Mrs. Maurice sighed, and left 
the room without another word. 

Henrietta, after completing her devo- 
tions with the aid of two or three 
red-margined books besides the great 
“ Manual,” retired to bed with a good 
conscience and an aching back. 


To be continued. 
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ON THE MODERN ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


poet follows was delivered as an inaugural 
ecture in the Poetry Chair at Oxford. It was 
never — but there appeared at the time 
several comments on it from critics who had 
either heard it,or heard reports about it. It was 
meant to be followed and completed by a course 
of lectures developing the subject entirely, 
and some of these were given. But the course 
was broken off because I found my knowledge 
insufficient for treating in a solid way many 
vortions of the subject chosen. The inaugural 
ecture, however, treating a portion of the sub- 
ject where my knowledge was perhaps less 
insufficient, and where besides my hearers 
were better able to help themselves out from 
their own knowledge, is here printed. No one 
feels the imperfection of this sketchy and 
generalizing mode of treatment more than I 
do; and not only is this mode of treatment 
less to my taste now than it was eleven years 
ago, but the style too, which is that of the 
doctor rather than the explorer, is a style which 
I have long since learnt to abandon. Never- 
theless, having written much of late about 
Hellenism and Hebraism, and Hellenism being 
to many people almost an empty name com- 
pared with Hebraism, I print this lecture 
with the hope that it may serve, in the absence 
of other and fuller illustrations, to give some 
notion of the Hellenic spirit and its works, 
and of their significance in the history of the 
evolution of the human spirit in general. 
M. A.] 


Ir is related in one of those legends which 
illustrate the history of Buddhism, that 
a certain disciple once presented himself 
before his master, Buddha, with the 
desire to be permitted to undertake a 
mission of peculiar difficulty. The com- 
passionate teacher represented to him 
the obstacles to be surmounted and the 
risks to be run. Pourna—so the dis- 
ciple was called—insisted, and replied, 
with equal humility and adroitness, to 
the successive objections of his adviser. 
Satisfied at last by his answers of the 
fitness of his disciple, buddha accorded 
to him the desired permission ; and dis- 
missed him to his task with these 
remarkable words, nearly identical with 
those in which he himself is said to 
have been admonished by a divinity at 


the outset of his own career :—“ Go 
then, O Pourna,” are his words ; 
“having been delivered, deliver ; hav- 
ing been consoled, console; being ar- 
rived thyself at the farther bank, enable 
others to arrive there also.” 

It was a moral deliverance, eminently, 
of which the great Oriental reformer 
spoke ; it was a deliverance from the 
pride, the sloth, the anger, the selfish- 
ness, which impair the moral activity of 
man—a deliverance which is demanded 
of all individuals and in all ages. 
But there is another deliverance for 
the human race, hardly less impor- 
tant, indeed, than the first—for in the 
enjoyment of both united consists man’s 
true freedom—but demanded far less 
universally, and even more rarely and 
imperfectly obtained; a deliverance 
neglected, apparently hardly conceived, 
in some ages, while it has been pursued 
with earnestness in others, which derive 
from that very pursuit their peculiar 
character. ‘This deliverance is an intel- 
lectual deliverance. 

An intellectual deliverance is the 
peculiar demand of those ages which 
are called modern; and those nations 
are said to be imbued with the modern 
spirit most eminently in which the de- 
mand for such a deliverance has been 
made with most zeal, and satisfied with 
most completeness. Such a deliverance 
is emphatically, whether we will or no, 
the demand of the age in which we our- 
selves live. All intellectual pursuits 
our age judges according to their power 
of helping to satisfy this demand ; of 
all studies it asks, above all, the ques- 
tion, how far they can contribute to 
this deliverance. 

I propose, on this my first occasion 
of speaking here, to attempt such a 
general survey of ancient classical litera- 
ture and history as may afford us the 
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conviction—in presence of the doubts 
so often expressed of the profitableness, 
in the present day, of our study of 
this literature —that, even admitting 
to their fullest extent the legitimate 
demands of our age, the literature of 
ancient Greece is, even for modern 
times, a mighty agent of intellectual 
deliverance; even for modern times, 
therefore, an object of indestructible 
interest. 

But first let us ask ourselves why 
the demand for an intellectual deliver- 
ance arises in such an age as the present, 
and in what the deliverance itself con- 
sists? The demand arises, because our 
present age has around it a copious and 
complex present, and behind it a copious 
and complex past ; it arises, because the 
present age exhibits to the individual 
man who contemplates it the speetacle 
of a vast multitude of facts awaiting 
and inviting his comprehension. The 
deliverance consists in man’s compre- 
hension of this present and past. It 
begins when our mind begins to enter 
into possession of the general ideas 
which are the law of this vast multi- 
tude of facts. It is perfect when we 
have acquired that harmonious acqui- 
escence of mind which we feel in con- 
templating a grand spectacle that is 
intelligible to us ; when we have lost 
that impatient irritation of mind which 
we feel in presence of an immense, 
moving, confused spectacle which, while 
it perpetually excites our curiosity, per- 
petually baffles our comprehension. 

This, then, is what distinguishes cer- 
tain epochs in the history of the human 
race, and our own amongst the number ; 
—on the one hand, the presence of a 
significant spectacle to contemplate ; on 
the other hand, the desire to find the 
true point of view from which to con- 
template this spectacle. He who has 
found that point of view, he who ade- 
quately comprehends this spectacle, 
has risen to the comprehension of his 
age: he who communicates that point 
of view to his age, he who interprets 
to it that spectacle, is one of his age’s 
intellectual deliverers. 

The spectacle, the facts, presented for 
No. 112.—vot. xix. 
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the comprehension of the present age, 
are indeed immense. The facts consist 
of the events, the institutions, the 
sciences, the arts, the literatures, in 
which human life has manifested itself 
up to the present time: the spectacle 
is the colleetive life of humanity. And 
everywhere there is connexion, every- 
where there is illustration: no single 
event, no single literature, is adequately 
comprehended except in its relation to 
other events, to. other literatures. The 
literature of ancient Greece, the litera- 
ture of the Christian Middle Age, so 
long as they are regarded as two isolated 
literatures, two isolated growths of the 
human spirit, are not adequately com- 
prehended ; and it is adequate compre- 
hension which is the demand of the 
present age. “ We must compare,”—the 
illustrious Chancellor of Cambridge? 
said the other day to his hearers at 
Manchester,—“ we must compare the 
works of other ages with those of our 
own age and country; that, while we 
feel proud of the immense develop- 
ment of knowledge and power of pro- 
duction which we possess, we may learn 
humility in contemplating the refine- 
ment of feeling and intensity of thought 
manifested in the works of the older 
schools.” To know how others stand, 
that we may know how we ourselves 
stand ; and to know how we ourselves 
stand, that we may correct our mistakes 
and achieve our deliverance—that is 
our problem. 

But all facts, all the elements of the 
spectacle before us, have not an equal 
value—do not merit a like attention : 
and it is well that they do not, for no 
man would be adequate to the task of 
thoroughly mastering them all. Some 
have more significance for us, others 
have less; some merit our utmost at- 
tention in all their details, others it 
is sufficient to comprehend in their 
general character, and then they may 
be dismissed. 

What facts, then, let us ask ourselves, 
what elements of the spectacle before 
us, will naturally be most interesting to 
a highly developed age like our own, to 

1 The late Prince Consort. 
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an age making the demand which we 
have described for an intellectual deli- 
verance by means of the complete intel- 
ligence of its own situation? Evidently, 
the other ages similarly developed, and 
making the same demand. And what 
past literature will naturally be most 
interesting to such an age as our own? 
Evidently, the literatures which have 
most successfully solved for their ages 
the problem which occupies ours: the 
literatures which in their day and for 
their own nation have adequately com- 
prehended, have adequately represented, 
the spectacle before them. A significant, 
a highly-developed, a culminating epoch, 
on the one hand,—a comprehensive, a 
commensurate, an adequate literature, 
on the other,—these will naturally be 
the objects of deepest interest to our 
modern age. Such an epoch and such 
a literature are, in fact, modern, in the 
same sense in which our own age and 
literature are modern ; they are founded 
upon a rich past and upon an instructive 
fulness of experience. 

It may, however, happen that a great 
epoch is without a perfectly adequate 
literature ; it may happen that a great 
age, a great nation, has attained a 
remarkable fulness of political and so- 
cial development, without intellectually 
taking the complete measure of itself, 
without adequately representing that 
development in its literature. In this 
case, the epoch, the nation itself, will 
still be an object of the greatest interest 
to us; but the literature will be an 
object of less interest to us: the facts, 
the material spectacle, are there; but 
the contemporary view of the facts, the 
intellectual interpretation, are inferior 
and inadequate. 

It may happen, on the other hand, 
that great authors, that a powerful litera- 
ture, are found in an age and nation 
less great and powerful than themselves ; 
it may happen that a literature, that a 
man of genius, may arise adequate to 
the representation of a greater, a more 
highly developed age than that in which 
they appear; it may happen that a 
literature completely interprets its epoch, 
and yet has something over; that it 
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has a force, a richness, a geniality, a 
power of view which the materials at 
its disposition are insufficient adequately 
to employ. In such a case, the litera- 
ture will be more interesting to us than 
the epoch. The interpreting power, the 
illuminating and revealing intellect, are 
there ; but the spectacle on which they 
throw their light is not fully worthy of 
them. 

And I shall not, I hope, be thought 
to magnify too much my office if I add, 
that it is to the poetical literature of an 
age that we must, in general, look for 
the most perfect, the most adequate 
interpretation of that age,—for the 
performance of a work which demands 
the most energetic and harmonious ac- 
tivity of all the powers of the human 
mind. Because that activity of the 
whole mind, that genius, as Johnson 
nobly describes it, “without which 
judgment is cold and knowledge is 
inert ; that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates,” is in 
poetry at its highest stretch and in its 
most energetic exertion. 

What we seek, therefore, what will 
most enlighten us, most contribute to 
our intellectual deliverance, is the union 
of two things; it is the coexistence, 
the simultaneous appearance, of a great 
epoch and a great literature. 

Now the culminating age in the life 
of ancient Greece I call, beyond ques- 
tion, a great epoch; the life of Athens 
in the fifth century before our era I call 
one of the highly developed, one of the 
marking, one of the modern periods in 
the life of the whole human race. It 
has been said that the ‘Athens of 
Pericles was a vigorous man, at the 
summit of his bodily strength and 
mental energy.” There was the utmost 
energy of life there, public and private; 
the most entire freedom, the most un- 
prejudiced and intelligent observation 
of human affairs. Let us rapidly exa- 
mine some of the characteristics which 
distinguish modern epochs; let us see 
how far the culminating century of 
ancient Greece exhibits them; let us 
compare it, in respect of them, with a 
much later, a celebrated century; let 

















us compare it with the age of Elizabeth 
in our own country. 

To begin with what is exterior. One 
of the most characteristic outward fea- 
tures of a modern age, of an age of 
advanced civilization, is the banishment 
of the ensigns of war and bloodshed 
from the intercourse of civil life. Crime 
still exists, and wars are still carried on ; 
but within the limits of civil life a 
circle has been formed within which 
man can move securely, and develop 
the arts of peace uninterruptedly. The 
private man does not go forth to his 
daily occupation prepared to assail the 
life of his neighbour or to have to 
defend his own. With the disappear- 
ance of the constant means of offence 
the occasions of offence diminish ; so- 
ciety at last acquires repose, confidence, 
and free activity. An important inward 
characteristic, again, is the growth of a 
tolerant spirit ; that spirit which is the 
offspring of an enlarged knowledge ; a 
spirit patient of the diversities of habits 
and opinions. Other characteristics are 
the multiplication of the conveniences 
of life, the formation of taste, the ca- 
pacity for refined pursuits. And this 
leads us to the supreme characteristic of 
all: the intellectual maturity of man 
himself; the tendency to observe facts 
with a critical spirit ; to search for their 
law, not to wander among them at ran- 
dom ; to judge by the rule of reason, 
not by the impulse of prejudice or 
caprice. 

Well, now, with respect to the pre- 
sence of all these characteristics in the 
age of Pericles, we possess the explicit 
testimony of an immortal work,—of the 
history of Thucydides, “The Athe- 
nians first,” he says—speaking of the 
gradual development of Grecian society 
up to the period when the Peloponne- 
sian war commenced—“ the Athenians 
first left off the habit of wearing arms :” 
that is, this mark of superior civilization 
had, in the age of Pericles, become 
general in Greece, had long been visible 
at Athens. In the time of Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, the wearing of arms 
was universal in England and through- 
out Europe. Again, the conveniences, 
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the ornaments, the luxuries of life, had 
become common at Athens at the time 
of which we are speaking. But there 
had been an advance even beyond this ; 
there had been an advance to that per- 
fection, that propriety of taste which 
prescribes the excess of ornament, the 
extravagance of luxury. The Athenians 
had given up, Thucydides says, had 
given up, although not very long before, 
an extravagance of dress and an excess 
of personal ornament which, in the 
first flush of newly-discovered luxury, 
had been adopted by some of the richer 
classes. The height of civilization in 
this respect seems to have been attained ; 
there was general elegance and refine- 
ment of life, and there was simplicity. 
What was the case in this respect in the 
Elizabethan age? The scholar Casau- 
bon, who settled in England in the reign 
of James I., bears evidence to the want 
here, even at that time, of conveniences 
of life which were already to be met 
with on the continent of Europe. On 
the other hand, the taste for fantastic, 
for excessive personal adornment, to 
which the portraits of the time bear tes- 
timony, is admirably set forth in the 
work of a great novelist, who was 
alsoa very truthful antiquarian—in the 
“ Kenilworth” of Sir Walter Scott. We 
all remember the description, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of 
the second volume of “Kenilworth,” of 
the barbarous magnificence, the “ fierce 
vanities,” of the dress of the period. 

Pericles praises the Athenians that 
they had discovered sources of recreation 
for the spirit to counterbalance the la- 
bours of the body : compare these, com- 
pare the pleasures which charmed the 
whole body of the Athenian people 
through the yearly round of their festi- 
vals with the popular shows and pas- 
times in “Kenilworth.” “ We have free- 
dom,” says Pericles, “for individual 
diversities of opinion and character ; 
we do not take offence at the tastes and 
habits of our neighbour if they differ 
from our own.” Yes, in Greece, in the 
Athens of Pericles, there is toleration ; 
but in England, in the England of the 
sixteenth century’—the Puritans are 
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then in full growth. So that with regard 
to these characteristics of civilization 
of a modern spirit which we have 
hitherto enumerated, the superiority, it 
will be admitted, rests with the age of 
Pericles, 

Let us pass to what we said was the 
supreme characteristic of a highly de- 
veloped, a modern age—the manifesta- 
tion of a critical spirit, the endeavour 
after a rational arrangement and appre- 
ciation of facts. Let us consider one or 
two of the passages in the masterly in- 
troduction which Thucydides, the con- 
temporary of Pericles, has prefixed to his 
history. What was his motive in choos- 
ing the Peloponnesian War for his sub- 
ject? Because it was, in his opinion, 
the most important, the most instructive 
event which had, up to that time, hap- 
pened in the history of mankind. What 
is his effort in the first twenty-three 
chapters of his history? To place in 
their correct point of view all the facts 
which had brought Grecian society to 
the point at which that dominant event 
found it ; to strip these facts of their ex- 
aggeration, to examine them critically. 
The enterprises undertaken in the early 
times of Greece were on a much smaller 
scale than had been commonly supposed. 
The Greek chiefs were induced to com- 
bine in the expedition against Troy, not 
by their respect for an oath taken by 
them all when suitors to Helen, but by 
their respect for the preponderating 
influence of Agamemnon ; the siege of 
Troy had been protracted not so much 
by the valour of the besieged as by the 
inadequate mode of warfare necessitated 
by the want of funds of the besiegers. 
No doubt Thucydides’ criticism of the 
Trojan war is not perfect ; but observe 
how in these and many other points he 
labours to correct popular errors,, to 
assign their true character to facts, com- 
plaining, as he does so, of men’s habit of 
uncritical reception of current stories. 
“So little a matter of care to most men,” 
he says, “is the search after truth, and 
so inclined are they to take up any 
story which is ready to their hand.” 
“He himself,” he continues, “has en- 
deavoured to give a true picture, and 
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believes that in the main he has done 
so. For some readers his history may 
want the charm of the uncritical, half- 
fabulous narratives of earlier writers ; 
but for such as desire to gain a clear 
knowledge of the past, and thereby of 
the future also, which will surely, after 
the course of human things, represent 
again hereafter, if not the very image, 
yet the near resemblance of the past— 
if such shall judge my work to be pro- 
fitable, I shal} be well content.” 

What language shall we properly call 
this? It is modern language ; it is the 
language of a thoughtful philosophic 
man of our own days ; it is the language 
of Burke or Niebuhr assigning the true 
aim of history. And yet Thucydides is 
no mere literary man; no _ isolated 
thinker, speaking far over the heads of 
his hearers to a future age—no : he was 
a man of action, a man of the world, 
a man of his time. He represents, at 
its best indeed, but he represents, the 
general intelligence of his age and na- 
tion ; of a nation the meanest citizens 
of which could follow with comprehen- 
sion the profoundly thoughtful speeches 
of Pericles, 

Let us now turn for a contrast to a 
historian of the Elizabethan age, also a 
man of great mark and ability, also a 
man of action, also a man of the world, 
Sir Walter Ralegh. Sir Walter Ralegh 
writes the “ History of the World,” as 
Thucydides has written the “ History of 
the Peloponnesian War ;” let us hear 
his language ; let us mark his point of 
view ; let us see what problems occur 
to him for solution. ‘“ Seeing,” he says, 
“‘ that we digress in all the ways of our 
“ lives—yea, seeing the life of man is 
“nothing else but digression—I may 
“ be the better excused in writing their 
“lives and actions.’ What are the 
preliminary facts which he discusses, as 
Thucydides discusses the Trojan War 
and the early naval power of Crete, and 
which are to lead up to his main in- 
quiry? Open the table of contents of 
his first volume. You will find :—* Of 
“ the firmament, and of the waters above 
“the firmament, and whether there 
“be any crystalline Heaven, or any 
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“primum mobile.” You will then 
find :—* Of Fate, and that the stars 
“have great influence, and that their 
“ operations may diversely be prevented 
“ or furthered.” Then you come to two 
entire chapters on the place of Para- 
dise, and on the two chief trees in the 
garden of Paradise. And in what style, 
with what power of criticism, does 
Ralegh treat the subjects so selected ? 
I turn to the 7th section of the third 
chapter of his first book, which treats 
“Of their opinion which make Paradise 
“as high as the moon, and of others 
“ which make it higher than the middle 
“region of the air.” Thus he be- 
gins the discussion of this opinion :— 
“Whereas Beda saith, and as the school- 
“men affirm Paradise to be a place 
“altogether removed from the know- 
“ledge of men (‘locus a cognitione 
“ hominum remotissimus’), and Barce- 
** phas conceived that Paradise was far 
“in the east, but mounted above the 
“ ocean and all the earth, and near the 
“orb of the moon (which opinion, 
“though the schoolmen charge Beda 
“withal, yet Pererius lays it off from 
“‘ Beda and his master Rabanus) ; and 
“‘ whereas Rupertus in his geography of 
“‘ Paradise doth not much differ from 
“the rest, but finds it seated next or 
* nearest Heaven—” So he states the 
error, and now for his own criticism of 
it. “ First, such a place cannot be 
“‘commodious to live in, for being so 
‘*‘near the moon it had been too near 
“the sun and other heavenly bodies. 
“ Secondly, it must have been too joint 
“a neighbour to the element of fire. 
“ Thirdly, the air in that region is so 
“violently moved and carried about 
“ with such swiftness as nothing in that 
“place can consist or have abiding. 
“ Fourthly,” — but what has been 
quoted is surely enough, and there is 
no use in continuing. 

Which is the ancient here, and which 
is the modern? Which uses the lan- 
guage of an intelligent man of our own 
days? which a language wholly obsolete 
and unfamiliar to us? Which has the 
rational appreciation and control of 
his facts? which wanders among them 
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helplessly and without a clue? Is it 
our own countryman, or is it the Greek? 
And the language of Ralegh affords 
a fair sample of the critical power, of 
the point of view, possessed by the 
majority of intelligent men of his day ; 
as the language of Thucydides affords us 
a fair sample of the critical power of the 
majority of intelligent men in the age 
of Pericles. 

Well, then, in the age of Pericles we 
have, in spite of its antiquity, a highly- 
developed, a modern, a deeply interest- 
ing epoch. Next comes the question : 
Is this epoch adequately interpreted by 
its highest literature? Now, the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the highest litera- 
ture—the poetry—of the fifth century 
in Greece before the Christian era, is its 
adequacy ; the peculiar characteristic of 
the poetry of Sophocles is its consum- 
mate, its unrivalled adequacy; that it 
represents the highly developed human 
nature of that age—human nature 
developed in a number of directions, 
politically, socially, religiously, mo- 
rally developed—in its completest and 
most harmonious development in all 
these directions; while there is shed 
over this poctry the charm of that 
noble serenity which always accom- 
panies true insight. If in the body 
of Athenians of that time there was, as 
we have said, the utmost energy of 
mature manhood, public and private ; 
the most entire freedom, the most un- 
prejudiced and intelHigent observation 
of human affairs—in Sophocles there is 
the same energy, the same maturity, the 
same freedom, the same intelligent ob- 
servation ; but all these idealized and 
glorified by the grace and light shed 
over them from the noblest poetical 
feeling. And therefore I have ventured 
to say of Sophocles, that he “saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole.” Well may 
we understand how Pericles—-how the 
great statesman whose aim was, it has 
been said, “to realize in Athens the 
idea which he had conceived of human 
greatness,” and who partly succeeded 
in his aim—should have been drawn to 
the great poet whose works are the 
noblest reflection of his success. 
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I assert, therefore, though the de- 
tailed proof of the assertion must be 
reserved for other opportunities, that, 
if the fifth century in Greece before our 
era is a significant and modern epoch, 
the poetry of that epoch—the poetry of 
Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles—is an 
adequate representation and interpreta- 
tion of it. 

The poetry of Aristophanes is an 
adequate representation of italso. True, 
this poetry regards humanity from the 
comic side; but there is a comic side 
from which to regard humanity as well 
as a tragic one; and the distinction of 
Aristophanes is to have regarded it from 
the true point of view on the comic 
side. He too, like Sophocles, regards 
the human nature of his time in its 
fullest development; the boldest crea- 
tions of a riotous imagination are in 
Aristophanes, as has been justly said, 
based always upon the foundation of a 
serious thought: politics, education, 
social life, literature—all the great 
modes in which the human life of his 
day manifested itself—are the subjects 
of his thoughts, and of his penetrating 
comment. There is shed, therefore, 
over his poetry the charm, the vital 
freshness, which is felt when man and 
his relations are from any side ade- 
quately, and therefore genially, regarded. 
Here is the true difference between 
Aristophanes and Menander. There has 
been preserved an epitome of a compari- 
son by Plutarch between Aristophanes 
and Menander, in which the grossness 
of the former, the exquisite truth to 
life and felicity of observation of the 
latter, are strongly insisted upon ; and 
the preference of the refined, the learned, 
the intelligent men of a later period for 
Menander loudly proclaimed. “ What 
“should take a man of refinement to 
“the theatre,” asks Plutarch, “ except 
“to see one of Menander’s plays? 
“When do you see the theatre filled 
“ with cultivated persons, except when 
‘“‘Menander is acted? and he is the 
‘* favourite refreshment,” he continues, 
“to the overstrained mind of the labo- 
“rious philosopher.” And every one 
knows the famous line of tribute to 








this poet by an enthusiastic admirer in 
antiquity :—“ O Life and Menander, 
which of you painted the other?” We 
remember, too, how a great English 
statesman is said to have declared that 
there was no lost work of antiquity 
which he so ardently desired to recover 
as a play of Menander. Yet Menander 
has perished, and Aristophanes has sur- 
vived. And to what is this to be attri- 
buted? To the instinct of self-preser- 
vation in humanity. The human race 
has the strongest, the most invincible 
tendency to live, to develop itself. It 
retains, it clings to what fosters its life, 
what favours its development, to the 
literature which exhibits it in its vigour; 
it rejects, it abandons what does not 
foster its development, the literature 
which exhibits it arrested and decayed. 
Now, between the times of Sophocles 
and Menander a great check had be- 
fallen the development of Greece ;— 
the failure of the Athenian expedition 
to Syracuse, and the consequent ter- 
mination of the Peloponnesian War in 
a result unfavourable to Athens. The 
free expansion of her growth was 
checked ; one of the noblest channels 
of Athenian life, that of political 
activity, had begun to narrow and to 
dry up. That was the true catastrophe 
of the ancient world ; it was then that 
the oracles of the ancient world should 
have become silent, and that its gods 
should have forsaken their temples ; 
fur from that date the intellectual 
and spiritual life of Greece was left 
without an adequate material basis 
of political and practical life ; and both 
began inevitably to decay. The oppor- 
tunity of the ancient world was then 
lost, never to return; fur neither the 
Macedonian nor the Roman _ world, 
which possessed an adequate material 
basis, possessed, like the Athens of 
earlier times, an adequate intellect and 
soul to inform and inspire them ; and 
there was left of the ancient world, 
when Christianity arrived, of Greece 
only a head without a body, and of 
Rome only a body without a soul. 

It is Athens after this check, after 
this diminution of vitality,—it is man 
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with part of his life shorn away, refined 
and intelligent indeed, but sceptical, 
frivolous, and dissolute,—which the 
poetry of Menander represented. The 
cultivated, the accomplished might ap- 
plaud the dexterity, the perfection of 
the representation—might prefer it to 
the free genial delineation of a more 
living time with which they were no 
longer in sympathy. But the instinct 
of humanity taught it, that in the one 
poetry there was the seed of life, in 
the other poetry the seed of death; and 
it has rescued Aristophanes, while it 
has left Menander to his fate. 

In the flowering period of the life of 
Greece, therefore, we have a culminating 
age, one of the flowering periods of the 
life of the human race: in the poetry 
of that age we have a literature com- 
mensurate with its epoch. It is most 
perfectly commensurate in the poetry 
of Pindar, Aischylus, Sophocles, Aris- 
tophanes ; these, therefore, will be the 
supremely interesting objects in this 
literature ; but the stages in literature 
which led up to this point of perfection, 
the stages in literature which led down- 
ward from it, will be deeply interesting 
also. A distinguished person,’ who has 
lately been occupying himself with 
Homer, has remarked that an undue 
preference is given, in the studies of 
Oxford, to these poets over Homer. 
The justification of such a preference, 
even if we put aside all philological 
considerations, lies, perhaps, in what I 
have said. Homer himself is eternally 
interesting; he is a greater poetical 
power than even Sophocles or Aschylus ; 
but his age is less interesting than him- 
self. A®schylus and Sophocles represent 
an age as interesting as themselves ; the 
names, indeed, in their dramas are the 
names of the old heroic world, from 
which they were far separated; but 
these names are taken, because the use 
of them permits to the poet that free 
and ideal treatment of his characters 
which the highest tragedy demands ; 
and into these figures of the old world 
is poured all the fulness of life and of 
thought which the new world had accu- 

1 Mr. Gla*stone. 
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mulated. This new world in its ma- 
turity of reason resembles our own ; 
and the advantage over Homer in their 
greater significance for us, which Als- 
chylus and Sophocles gain by belonging 
to this new world, more than com- 
pensates for their poetical inferiority to 
him. 

Let us now pass to the Roman world. 
There is no necessity to accumulate 
proofs that the culminating period of 
Roman history is to be classed among 
the leading, the significant, the modern 
periods of the world. There is uni- 
versally current, I think, a pretty correct 
appreciation of the high development 
of the Rome of Cicero and Augustus ; 
no one doubts that material civilization 
and the refinements of life were largely 
diffused in it ; no one doubts that culti- 
vation of mind and intelligence were 
widely diffused in it. Therefore, I will 
not occupy time by showing that Cicero 
corresponded with his friends in the 
style of the most accomplished, the 
most easy letter-writers of modern times ; 
that Cesar did not write history like 
Sir Walter Ralegh. The great period 
of Rome is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
greatest, the fullest, the most significant 
period on record; it is certainly a 
greater, a fuller period than the age of 
Pericles. It is an infinitely larger 
school for the men reared in it; the 
relations of life are immeasurably mul- 
tiplied, the events which happen are on 
an immeasurably grander scale. The 
facts, the spectacle of this Roman 
world, then, are immense: let us see 
how far the literature, the interpretation 
of the facts, has been adequate. 

Let us begin with a great poet, a 
great philosopher, Lucretius. In the 
case of Thucydides I called attention to 
the fact that his habit of mind, his 
mode of dealing with questions, were 
modern ; that they were those of an 
enlightened, reflecting man among our- 
selves. Let me call attention to the 
exhibition in Lucretius of a modern 
feeling not less remarkable than the 
modern thought in Thucydides. The 
predominance of thought, of reflection, 
in modern epochs is not without its 
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penalties; in the unsound, in the 
over-tasked, in the over-sensitive, it 
has produced the most painful, the 
most lamentable results; it has pro- 
duced a state of feeling unknown to 
less enlightened but perhaps healthier 
epochs—the feeling of depression, the 
feeling of ennui. Depression and ennwi ; 
these are the characteristics stamped on 
how many of the representative works 
of modern times! they are also the 
characteristics stamped on the poem of 
Lucretius. One of the most powerful, 
the most solemn passages of the work 
of Lucretius, one of the most powerful, 
the most solemn passages in the litera- 
ture of the whole world, is the well- 
known conclusion of the third book. 
With masterly touches he exhibits the 
lassitude, the incurable tedium which 
pursue men in their amusements; with 
indignant irony he upbraids them for 
the cowardice with which they cling to 
a life which for most is miserable ; to a 
life which contains, for the most for- 
tunate, nothing but the old dull round 
of the same unsatisfying objects for 
ever presented. ‘A man rushes abroad,” 
he says, “ because he is sick of being 
“at home; and suddenly comes home 
“again because he finds himself no 
“‘ whit easier abroad. He posts as fast 
“as his horses can take him to his 
“ country-seat: when he has got there 
“ he hesitates what to do; or he throws 
“himself down moodily to sleep, and 
“seeks forgetfulness in that; or he 
“makes the best of his way back to 
“ town again with the same speed as he 
“fled from it. Thus every one flies 
“from himself.” What a picture of 
ennui! of the disease of the most modern 
societies, the most advanced civiliza- 
tions! “O man,” he exclaims again, “ the 
“lights of the world, Scipio, Homer, 
“ Epicurus, are dead ; wilt thou hesitate 
“ and fret at dying, whose life is well- 
“nigh dead whilst thou art yet alive ; 
“who consumest in sleep the greater 
“part of thy span, and when awake 
“drenest and ceasest not to dream ; 
“and carriest about a mind troubled 
“ with baseless fear, and canst not find 
* what it is that aileth thee when thou 
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“ staggerest like a drunken wretch in 
“the press of thy cares, and welterest 
“hither and thither in the unsteady 
“ wandering of thy spirit!” And again: 
“ T have nothing more than you have 
** already seen,” he makes Nature say to 
man, “to invent for your amusement ; 
“ eadem sunt omnia semper—all things 
“ continue the same for ever.” 

Yes, Lucretius is modern ; but is he 
adequate? And how can a man ade- 
quately interpret the activity of his age 
when he is not in sympathy with it? 
Think of the varied, the abundant, the 
wide spectacle of the Roman life of his 
day ; think of its fulness of occupation, 
its energy of effort. From these Lu- 
cretius withdraws himself, and bids his 
disciples to withdraw themselves; he 
bids them to leave the business of the 
world, and to apply themselves “ natu- 
ram cognoscere rerum—to learn the 
nature of things;” but there is no 
peace, no cheerfulness for him either in 
the world from which he comes, or in the 
solitude to which he goes. With stern 
effort, with gloomy despair, he seems to 
rivet his eyes on the elementary reality, 
the naked framework of the world, 
because the world in its fulness and 
movement is too exciting a spectacle for 
his discomposed brain. He seems to 
feel the spectacle of it at once terrifying 
and alluring; and to deliver himself 
from it he has to keep perpetually 
repeating his formula of disenchant- 
ment and annihilation. In reading 
him, you understand the tradition 
which represents him as having been 
driven mad by a poison administered as 
a love-charm by his mistress, and as 
having composed his great work in the 
intervals of his madness. Lucretius is, 
therefore, overstrained, gloom-weighted, 
morbid ; and he who is morbid is no 
adequate interpreter of his age. 

I pass to Virgil; to the poetical 
name which of all poetical names has 
perhaps had the most prodigious for- 
tune ; the name which for Dante, for 
the Middle Age, represented the per- 
fection of classical antiquity. The 
perfection of classical antiquity Virgil 
does not represent ; but far be it from 

















me to add my voice to those which 
have decried his genius ; nothing that 
I shall say is, or can ever be, incon- 
sistent with a profound, an almost 
affectionate veneration for him. But 
with respect to him, as with respect to 
Lucretius, I shall freely ask the question, 
Is he adequate? Does he represent the 
epoch in which he lived, the mighty 
Roman world of his time, as the great 
poets of the great epoch of Greek life 
represented theirs, in all its fulness, in 
all its significance ? 

From the very form itself of his 
great poem, the A®neid, one would be 
led to augur that this was impossible. 
The epic form, as a form for represent- 
ing contemporary or nearly contemporary 
events, has attained, in the poems of 
Homer, an unmatched, an immortal 
success ; the epic form as employed by 
learned poets for the reproduction of 
the events of a past age has attained a 
very considerable success. But for this 
purpose, for the poetic treatment of the 
events of a past age, the epic form is 
a less vital form than the dramatic 
form. The great poets of the modern 
period of Greece are accordingly, as we 
have seen, the dramatic poets. The 
chief of these—A®schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes—have survived : 
the distinguished epic poets of the same 
period — Panyasis, Cheerilus, Antima- 
chus—though praised by the Alexandrian 
critics, have perished in a common de- 
struction with the undistinguished. And 
what is the reason of this? It is, that 
the dramatic form exhibits, above all, 
the actions of man as strictly determined 
by his thoughts and feelings; it exhibits, 
therefore, what may be always accessible, 
always intelligible, always interesting. 
But the epic form takes a wider range ; 
it represents not only the thought and 
passion of man, that which is universal 
and eternal, but also the forms of out- 
ward life, the fashion of manners, the 
aspects of nature, that which is local 
or transient. To exhibit adequately 
what is local and transient, only a 
witness, a contemporary, can suffice. 
In the reconstruction, by learning and 
antiquarian ingenuity, of the local and 
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transient features of a past age, in their 
representation by one who is not a 
witness or contemporary, it is impos- 
sible to feel the liveliest kind of interest. 
What, for instance, is the most interest- 
ing portion of the A2neid,—the portion 
where Virgil seems to be moving most 
freely, and therefore to be most animated, 
most forcible? Precisely that portion 
which has most a dramatic character ; 
the episode of Dido ; that portion where 
locality and manners are nothing— 
where persons and characters are every- 
thing. We might presume beforehand, 
therefore, that if Virgil, at a time when 
contemporary epic poetry was no longer 
possible, had been inspired to represent 
human life in its fullest significance, he 
would not have selected the epic form. 
Accordingly, what is, in fact, the 
character of the poem, the frame of 
mind of the poet? Has the poem the 
depth, the completeness of the poems 
of Atschylus or Sophocles, of those 
adequate and consummate representa- 
tions of human life? Has the poet the 
serious cheerfulness of Sophocles, of a 
man who has mastered the problem of 
human life, who knows its gravity, and 
is therefore serious, but who knows that 
he comprehends it, and is therefore 
cheerful? Over the whole of the great 
poem of Virgil, over the whole A‘neid, 
there rests an ineffable melancholy : not 
a rigid, a moody gloom, like the melan- 
choly of Lucretius; no, a sweet, a 
touching sadness, but still a sadness ; a 
melancholy which is at once a source of 
charm in the poem, and a testimony to 
its incompleteness. Virgil, as Niebuhr 
has well said, expressed no affected self- 
disparagement, but the haunting, the 
irresistible self-dissatisfaction of his 
heart, when he desired on his death- 
bed that his poem might be destroyed. 
A man of the most delicate genius, the 
most rich learning, but of weak health, 
of the most sensitive nature, in a great 
and overwhelming world ; conscious, at 
heart, of his inadequacy for the thorough 
spiritual mastery of that world and its 
interpretation in a work of art; con- 
scious of this inadequacy—the one in- 
adequacy, the one weak place in the 
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mighty Roman nature! This suffering, 
this graceful-minded, this finely-gifted 
man is the most beautiful, the most 
attractive figure in literary history ; but 
he is not the adequate interpreter of 
the great period of Rome. 

We come to Horace: and if Lucretius, 
if Virgil want cheerfulness, Horace 
wants seriousness. I go back to what I 
said of Menander: as with Menander so 
itis with Horace: the men of taste, the 
inen of cultivation, the men of the world 
are enchanted with him; he has not a 
prejudice, not an illusion, not a blunder. 
‘True! yet the best men in the best ages 
lave never been thoroughly satisfied with 
Horace. If human life were complete 
without faith, without enthusiasm, with- 
out energy, Horace, like Menander, would 
he the perfect interpreter of human life : 
but it is not; to the best, to the most 
living sense of humanity, it is not ; and 
because it is not, Horace is inadequate. 
Pedants are tiresome, men of reflection 
and enthusiasm are unhappy and mor- 
bid ; therefore Horace is a sceptical 
man of the world. Men of action are 
without ideas, men of the world are 
frivolous and sceptical ; therefore Lu- 
cretius is plunged in gloom and in stern 
sorrow. So hard, nay, so impossible 


for most men is it to develop them- 
selves in their entireness; to rejoice in 
the variety, the movement of human 
life with the children of the world ; to 
be serious over the depth, the signi- 
ficance of human life with the wise! 
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Horace warms himself before the tran- 

sient fire of human animation and human 

pleasure while he can, and is only 

serious when he reflects that the fire 

must soon go out :— 

5 mean, tamen celeres reparant ccclestia 
Une : 

Nos, ubi decidimus—” 

‘For nature there is renovation, but 
for man there is none !’—it is exqui- 
site, but it is not interpretative and 
fortifying. 

In the Roman world, then, we have 
found a highly modern, a deeply signi- 
ficant, an interesting period—a period 
more significant and more interesting, 
because fuller, than the great period of 
Greece; but we have not a commen- 
surate literature. In Greece we have 
seen a highly modern, a most significant 
and interesting period, although on a 
scale of less magnitude and importance 
than the great period of Rome; but 
then, co-existing with the great epoch 
of Greece there is what is wanting to 
that of Rome, a commensurate, an inter- 
esting literature. 

The intellectual history of our race 
cannot be clearly understood without 
applying to other ages, nations, and litera- 
tures the same method of inquiry which 
we have been here imperfectly apply- 
ing to what is called classical antiquity. 
But enough has at least been said, per- 
haps, to establish the absolute, the en- 
during interest of Greek literature, and, 
above all, of Greek poetry. 














ST. JOIN THE BAPTIST. 
** And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” 


O Jesus, if one minute, if one hour 





Thou wouldst come hitherward and speak with John! 


Nay, but be present only, nay, but come: 
And I shall look, and as I look on thee 
Find in thine eyes the answer and the end. 
And I am he who once in Nazareth, 
A child nor knowing yet the prophet’s woe, 
In childly fashion sought thee, and even then 
Perceived a mute withdrawal, open eyes 
That drooped not fur caressing, brows that knew 
Dominion, and the babe already king. 
Ah Mary, but thou also, thou as I, 
With eager tremulous humilities, 
With dumb appeal and tears that dared not flow, 
Hast laid thy loving arms about the boy, 
And clasped him wistfully and felt him far. 
And ever as I grew his loveliness 
Grew with me, and the yearning turned to pain. 
Then said I,—“ Nay, my friends, no need is now 
For John to tarry with you; I have seen, 
I have known him; I go hence, and all alone 
I carry Jesus with me till I die.” 
And that same day, being past the Passover, 
I gat me to the desert, and stayed to see 
Joseph and Mary holding each a hand 
Of one that followed meekly ; and I was gone, 
And with strange beasts in the great wilderness 
I laid me, fearing nothing, and hardly knew 
On what rough meat in what unwonted ways 
I throve, or how endured the frost and fire ; 
But moaned and carried in my heart for him 
A first and holy passion, boy for boy, 
And loved the hills that look on Nazareth 
And every fount that pours upon the plain. 


Then once with trembling knees and heart a‘ire 
I ran, I sought him: but my Lord at home 
Bright in the full face of the dawning day 

Stood at his carpentry, and azure air 

Inarched him, scattered with the glittering green : 
I saw him standing, I saw his face, I saw 

His even eyebrows over eyes grey-blue, 
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From whence with smiling there looked out on me 

A welcome and a wonder,—* Mine so soon?”— 

Ah me, how sweet and unendurable 

Was that confronting beauty of the hoy! 

Jesus, thou knowest I had no answer then, 

Sut leapt without a word, and flung away, 

And dared not think thereof, and looked no more. 
And after that with wonder rose in me 

Strange speech of early prophets, and a tale 

First learnt and last forgotten, song that fell 

With worship from the lonely Israelites, 

Simeon and Anna, for these twain as one 

Fast by the altar and in the courts of God 

Led a long age in fair expectancy. 

For all about them swept the heedless folk, 

Unholy folk and market merchandise, 

They each from each took courage, and with prayer 

Made ready for the coming of a King. 

So, when the waves of Noe on forest and hill 

Ran ruinous, and all herbs had lost the life 

Of greenness and the memory of air, 

The cedar-trees alone on Lebanon 

Spread steadfastly invulnerable arms. 





That was no sleep when clear the vision came, 
sright in the night and truer than the day :— 
For there with brows newborn and locks that flew 
Was Adam, and his eyes remembered God ; 

And Ive, already fallen, already in woe, 

Knowing a lovelier promise for the pain ; 

And after these, unknown, unknowable, 

The grave gigantic visage of dead men, 

With looks that are not ours, with speech to say 
That no man dares interpret ; then I saw 

A maiden such as countrymen afield 

Greet reverently, and love her as they see ; 

And after that a boy with face so fair, 

With such a glory and a wonder in it, 

I grieved to find him born upon the earth 

To man’s life and the heritage of sin; 

And last of all that Mary whom I knew 

Stood with such parted lips and face a-glow 

As long-since when the angel came to her; 

And all these pointed forward, and I knew 

That each was prophet and singer and sire and seer, 
That each was priest and mother and maid and king, 
With longing for the babe of Nazareth, 

For that man-child who should be born and reign. 
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And once again I saw him, in latter days 
Fraught with a deeper meaning, for he came 
To my baptizing, and the infinite air 
Blushed on his coming, and all the earth was still ; 
Gently he spake; I answered; God from heaven 
Called, and I hardly heard him, such a love 
Streamed in that orison from man to man, 
Then shining from his shoulders either-way 
Fell the flood Jordan, and his kingly eyes 
Looked in the east, and star-like met the sun. 
Once in no manner of similitude, 
And twice in thunderings and thrice in flame, 
The Highest ere now hath shown him secretly ; 
But when from heaven the visible Spirit in air 
Came verily, lighted on him, was alone, 
Then knew I, then I said it, then I saw 
God in the voice and glory of a man. 


And one will say, “And wilt thou not forget 
The unkindly king that hath forgotten thee ?” 
Nay, I remember; like my sires who sat 
Faithful and stubborn by Euphrates’ stream, 

Nor in their age forgot Jerusalem, 
Nor reared their children for another joy. 

O Jesus, if thou knewest, if thou couldst know, 
How in my heart through sleep and pain and prayer 
Thy royalty remaineth ; how thy name 
Falls from my lips unbidden, and the dark 
Is thick with lying shades that are not thou,— 
Couldst thou imagine it, O tender soul! 

At least in vision thou wouldst come to me; 

I should not only hear of dumb that sing 

And lame that leap around thee, and all thy ways 
Joyful, and on thy breast another John. 

How should I not remember? Is dusk of day 
Forgetful, or the winter of the sun? 

Have these another glory? or whom have I 
In all the world but Jesus for my love? 
Whereinsoever breath may rise and die 
Their generations follow on, and earth 

Each in their kind replenisheth anew, 

Only like him she bears not nor hath borne 
One in her endless multitude of men. 


And these were ever about me; morn by morn 
Mine eyes again desired him, and I saw 
The thronging Hebrews thieken, and my heart 
Sank, and the prophet served another day. 
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But when the children came I pitied them, 
Knowing I scarcely met their innocent eyes 
With gaze that sought beyond them; what was I 
For these to love and look to? what was John 
Among them but a voice? a lonely man, 
Heart-broken with the ruin of the world, 

Wild with expecting, drowned in my desire, 
Sealed from the womb forerunner of a king. 

Yet sometimes when by chance the rulers came, 

Encharnelled in their fatness, men that smile, 

Sit in high seats, and swell with their desire, 

My strong limbs shook, and my heart leapt and fell 
With passion of sheer scorn, with speech that slew, 
With glances that among them running dealt 
Damnation, as on Egypt ran the flame. 

For such men never when I look on them 

Can keep their pride or smiling, but their brow 
Droops from its base dominion, and their voice 
Rings hollower with a stirring fear within, 

Till flushes chill to paleness, and at length 

From self-convicted eyes evanisheth 

The false and fickle lumour of their joy. 

For quick and fitfully with feast and song 
Men make a tumult round them, and console 
With sudden sport a momentary woe ; 

But if thou take one hence, and set him down 
In some strange jeopardy on enormous hills, 

Or swimming at night alone upon the sea, 

His lesser life falls from him, and the dream 
Is broken which had held him unaware, 

And with a shudder he feels his naked soul 
In the great black world face to face with God. 

This also for that miserable man 

Is a worse trouble than his heart can know, 

That in the strait and sodden ways of sin 

He has made him alien to the plenteous day, 
Cut off from friendliness with woods that wave 
And happy pasture and carousing sea, 

And whatsoever loving things enjoy 

Simply the kind simplicity of God. 

For these are teachers ; not in vain his seers 
Have dwelt in solitudes and known that God 
High up in open silence and thin air 

More presently reveals him, having set 

His chiefest temples on the mountain-tops, 

His kindling altar in the hearts of men. 

And these I knew with peace and lost with pain, 
And oft for whistling wind and desert air 
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Lamented, and in dreams was my desire 

For the flood Jordan, for the running sound 
And broken glitters of the midnight moon. 

But now all this fades from me, and the life 
Of prophecy, and summers that I knew. 

Yea, and though once I looked on many men, 
And spake them sweet and bitter speech, and heard 
Such secrets as a tempest of the soul 

Once in a lifetime washes black and bare 

From desperate recesses of shut sin, 

Yet all is quite forgotten, and to-day 

From the strange past no sign remains with me 
But simple and tremendous memories 

.Of morning and of even and of God. 


Ah me, ah me, for if a man desire 
Gold or great wealth or marriage with a maid 
How easily he wins her, having served 
Seven years perchance, and counting that for gain ; 
But whoso wants God only and lets life go, 
Seeks him with sorrow, and pursues him far, 
And finds him weeping, and in no long time 
Again the High and Unapproachable 
Evanishing escapeth, and that man 
Forgets the life and struggle of the soul, 
Falls from his hope, and dreams it was a dream. 
Yet back again perforce with sorrow and shame 
Who once hath known him must return, nor long 
Can cease from loving, nor endures alone 
The dreadful interspace of dreams and day, - 
Once quick with God; nor is content as those 
Who look into each other’s eyes and seek 
To find one strong enough to uphold the earth, 
Or sweet enough to make it heaven: aha, 
Whom seek they or whom find? for in all the world 
There is none but thee, my God, there is none but thee. 


And this it is that links together as one 
The sad continual companies of men ; 
Not that the old earth stands, and Ararat 
Endureth, and Euphrates till to-day 
Remembers where God walked beside the stream ; 
Nay rather that souls weary and hearts afire 
Have everywhere besought him, everywhere 
Have found and found him not; and age to age, 
Though all else pass and fail, delivereth 
At least the great tradition of their God. 
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For even thus on Ur and Mahanaim 
By Asian rivers gathering to the sea, 
When the huge stars shone gold, and dim and still 
Dewed in the dusk the innocent yearlings lay, 
With constant eyes the serious shepherd-men 
Renewed the old desiring, sought again 
The mute eternal Presence ; and for these 
Albeit sometimes the sundering firmament 
One moment to no bodily sense revealed 
Unspeakably an imminence of love ;— 
Yet by no song have our forefathers known 
To set the invisible in sight of men, 
Nor in all years have any wisdom found 
But patient hope and dumb humility. 


Yea, Lord, I know it, teach me yet anew 
With what a fierce and patient purity 
I must confront the horror of the world. 
For very little space on either hand 
Parts the sane mind from madness; very soon 
By the intenser pressure of one thought 
Or clearer vision of one agony 
The soothfast reason trembles, all things fade 
In blackness, and the demon enters in.— 
I would I never may be left of thee, 
O God, my God, in whatsoever il] ; 
Be present while thou strikest, thus shall grow 
At least a solemn patience with the pain ;— 
When thou art gone, what is there in the world 
Seems not dishonoured, desperate with sin? 
The stars are threatful eyeballs, and the air 
Hangs thick and heavy with the wrath of God, 
And even pure pity in my heart congeals 
To idle anger with thy ways and thee, 
Nor any care for life remains to me, 
Nor trust in love, nor fellowship with men, 
But past my will the exasperated brain 
Thinks bitter thoughts, and I no more am John. 


It is not when man’s heart is nighest heaven 
He hath most need of servant-seraphim,— 
Albeit that height be holy and God be still, 
And lifted up he dies with his desire, 
That only once the Highest for dear love’s sake 
Would set himself in whispers of a man :— 
Nay, but much rather when one flat on earth 
Knows not which way to grovel, or where to flee 
From the overmastering agony of sin, 
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Then his deed tears him till he-find one pure ° 
To know it and forgive: “ For God,” saith he, 

* Still on the unjust sends unchangeable 

These scornful boons of summer and of: rain, 

And howsoever I fall, in dawn and day 

Drowns me, and splendidly ignores my sin.” 

And how should pity and anger cease, or shame 
Have done with blushes, till the prophet know 
That God not yet hath quite despaired of men? 
Oh that the heavens were rent and one came down 
Who saw men’s hurt with kindlier eyes than mine, 
Fiercelier than I resented every wrong, 

Sweated more painful drops than these that flow 
In nightly passion for my people’s sin,— 

Died with it, lived beyond it,—nay, what now? 
If this indeed were Jesus, this the Lamb 
Whom age by age the temple-sacrifice 

Not vainly had prefigured, and if so 

In one complete and sacred agony 

He lifted all the weight of all the world,— 
And if men knew it, and if men clung to him 
With desperate love and present memory,— 

I know not how,—till all things fail in fire ; 
That were enough, and, O my God, for them, 
For them there might be peace, but not for me. 


And even Elias often on the hills 
Towered in a flaming sunset, sick at heart ; 
Often with bare breast on the dewy earth 
Lay all night long, and all night comfortless 
Poured his abounding bitterness of soul : 
I know that not without a wail he bore 
The solitude of prophets till that day 
When death divine and unbelievable 
Blazed in the radiant chariot and blown fire, 
Whereof the very memory melts mine eyes 
And holds my heart with wonder: can it be 
That thus obscurely to his ministers 
Jehovah portioneth eternal love? 

Here in the hazardous joy of woman and man 
Consider with how sad and eager eyes 
They lean together, and part, and gaze again, e 
Regretting that they cannot ih so brief time, 
With all that sweet abandonment, outpour 
Their flowing infinity of tenderness. 
God’s fashion is another; day by day 
And year by year he tarrieth; little need 
The Lord should hasten ; whom he loves the most 
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He seeks not oftenest, nor wooes him long, 
But by denial quickens his desire, 
And in forgetting best remembers him, 
Till that man’s heart grows humble and reaches out 
To the least glimmer of the feet of God, 
Grass on the mountain-tops, or the early note 
Of wild birds in the hush before the day,— 
Wherever sweetly in the ends of the earth 
Are fragments of a peace that knows not man. 
Then on our utter weakness and the hush 
Of hearts exhausted that can ache no more, 
On such abeyance of self and swoon of soul 
The Spirit hath lighted oft, and let men see 
That all our vileness alters God no more 
Than our dimmed eyes can quench the stars in heaven :— 
From years ere years were told, through all the sins, 
Unknown sins of innumerable men, 
God is himself for ever, and shows to-day, 
As erst in Eden, the eternal hope. 





Wherefore if anywise from morn to morn 
I can endure a weary faithfulness, 
From minute unto minute calling low 





On God who once would answer, it may be : 
He hath a waking for me, and some surprise 1 
Shall from this prison set the captive free 1 
And love from fears and from the flesh the soul. 7 
For even thus beside Gennesaret j 
In solemn night some demon-haunted man i 
Runs from himself, and nothing knows in heaven t 
But blackness, yet around him unaware . 
With standing hills and high expectancy, . 
With early airs and shuddering and calm, t 
The enormous morning quickens, and lake and tree a 
Perceive each other dimly in a dream: e 
And when at last with bodily frame forspent 8 
He throws him on the beach to sleep or die, a 
That very moment rises full and fair S 
Thy sun, O Lord, the-sun that brings the day. - 
I wait it; I have spoken; even now Ww 
This hour may set me in one place with God. t 
I hear a wantoning in Herod’s hall, d 
And feet that seek me; very oft some chance . 
Leaps from the folly and the wine of kings ;— a 
© Jesus, spirit and spirit, soul and soul,— de 
©) Jesus, 1 shall seek thee, I shall find, 
My love, my master, find thee, though I be Ww 
Least, as I know, of all men woman-born. tic 


Freperic W. H. 














TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


[The two following papers have come into the hands of the Editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine at the same time. He has reason to know that both are genuine; and as they 
are written with reality and earnestness, and describe with apparent fidelity the wants and com- 
plaints of persons at opposite ends of the social scale, he has ventured to print them together, 
in the hupe that they may prove not uninteresting or uninstructive illustrations of one of 











the great social problems of our day. ] 


THE UPPER SIDE. 
OUR OFFENCE, OUR DEFENCE, AND OUR PETITION. 
BY A BELGRAVIAN YOUNG LADY. 


“ Whereat he stared, replying, half amazed, 
* You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these ?’—‘ But I would die,’ said she. 
* a 7 * 7 ” 


‘Oh ay, ay, ay, you talk !’—‘ Alas!’ she said, 


* But prove me what it is I would not do. 


May we be allowed to say a word in 
our own defence? We have been silent 
long enough under the torrent of abuse 
which has been poured upon us from 
Pulpit and Press during the past two 
years. These powers are almost equally 
in the hands of men, and it is against 
this formidable array of enemies that we 
now for the first time take the field. 
We wish to state our case fairly, 
without exaggeration and without par- 
tiality : we are too much in earnest to 
desire either. The question, which is an 
easy subject for an occasional article or 
sermon, is to us one of vital import- 
ance. It may be pleasant to write 
a pointed, stinging satire on the frivo- 
lity and the vices of women, seasoning 
it with that flavour of impropriety 
which the public takes for wit, and then 
to hug oneself with the feeling that a 
duty to society has been performed ; 
but the matter changes its aspect alto- 
gether when looked at from owr point 
of view. What is sport to others, is 
death—moral and intellectual—to us. 
We are not going to discuss here the 
whole question of the rights and posi- 
tion of women. We stretch out the 
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right hand of sympathy to all those 
who are working earnestly and wisely 
in the cause of our poorer sisters, but 
at the same time we ask a patient hear- 
ing of our own case, ' 

We wish to say something on the 
position and opportunities of English 
ladies. We use this word in no in- 
vidious sense, but take it in its usually 
accepted meaning of non-professional 
women. Ruskin, in an eloquent pas- 
sage, derives “Lady” from “ Loaf- 
giver,” and this derivation will exactly 
suit our purpose here—a distributor of, 
not a seeker after, the good things of 
this world. It is against this class that 
all the abuse has been of late directed, 
and it is this class alone which has 
hitherto found no opportunity of public 
defence. The grievances of labour- 
ing women—of female artisans, artists, 
and governesses—are constantly being 
brought before the public; ours alone 
have hitherto been passed over in 
silence, 

Let us first state plainly the whole 
charge brought against us; and here we 
shall tread well-worn ground, Young 
ladies, then, are said to be wholly given 

y¥2 
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up to a mad search after pleasure; to 
care for nothing save dress, extrava- 
gance, and the vanity of personal ap- 
pearance; to sacrifice mogesty, nay, 
decency itself, in their endeavours to 
secure what is said to be the only object 
of their lives, a rich or a noble marriage ; 
to have abandoned the decorous femi- 
nine ways of their ancestors, and to 
have adopted a style of life and con- 
versation unbefitting womanhood—to 
sum up everything, to have ceased 
being “ladies,” and to have become 
“fast girls of the period.” A heavy 
accusation truly, and one which weighs 
none the lighter upon us because we 
confess that there is much of truth in 
it. We know—none better—the deep 
degradation of the life we live ; but none 
but God and our own hearts can tell 
how bitter is the straggle in most cases 
before we submit in utter hopelessness 
to the yoke imposed upon us by fashion. 

It would be easy to prove that in the 
present day there is scarcely any alter- 
native for a girl in fashionable society, 
between reckless dissipation and a con- 
vent life. The latter is becoming oftener 
chosen year by year; but the many hin- 
drances which English feeling throws 
in the way of it makes the world still 
the commonest choice for those whose 
eyes are open to the dangers and the 
evils of both. It seems the wisest 
course to choose the evil you can aban- 
don rather than that from which there 
is no withdrawal. We ask all those— 
and their name is legion—who are ter- 
tified out of all common sense, by the 
rapid spread of monastic institutions in 
this country, to follow us for a few 
minutes while we point out the reason 
of their sudden growth. There is no 
#moke without fire, no effect without a 
cause; and the cause of the success 
ef Church of England convents is to 
be found in the frivolity of the life 
which custom now enforces on most of 
us. To minds not wholly broken-in 
to the customs of society, it is refresh- 
ing to turn from a life the purpose of 
which is entirely selfish,—in which the 
adornment, comfort, and amusement of 
the great idol Self is the only duty,—to 
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one from which self-indulgence, luxury, 
and vanity are (theoretically at least) 
banished. Yet, strange to say, the very 
writers who inveigh the most bitterly 
against our useless lives are the same 
who the most eagerly oppose the esta- 
blishment of convents. 

To make our meaning clear, we will 
now briefly sketch the usual course 
of a young lady’s life. We will leave 
out of the question the many cases 
when the death of parents, or some 
similar misfortune, throws definite 
duties upon a girl’s shoulders. Circum- 
stances such as these sometimes form 
noble women ; they have never, in our 
experience, resulted in the production 
of a “girl of the period,” so we pass 
them by. 

Let us, then, imagine the case of a 
girl who at seventeen finds herself a 
member of a prosperous and wealthy 
family, with a father and mother still 
in the prime of life. Let us also sup- 
pose her (and we trust no Englishman 
will think it too great a strain on his 
imagination) to be by nature intelligent, 
high-minded, and warm-hearted. <A 
desultory education has shown her 
glimpses of much that is interesting in 
the world around her, and probably the 
poetry of three or four modern languages 
has left the traces of many a noble 
thought and aspiration in her mind. 
The newspapers lying on her father’s 
table show her each morning the great 
world with all its sorrow and all its 
needs. The religious revival, too, affects 
her powerfully, as in sermon after 
sermon she hears the preacher extol 
the merits of self-denial and the glories 
of self-sacrifice. She is stirred with 
enthusiasm, and she looks about her for 
her own personal duties, and asks to 
have a post assigned her in the battle- 
field of life. Strange, while all around 
are up and stirring, there seems to be 
po place left for her. She reads in 
stfted phrases in many a “good” book 
that woman’s work is home work and 
home influence, but this is scarcely 
applicable to herself. Her home is a 
luxurious one, and servants are at hand, 
often in unnecessary numbers, to per- 
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form every household duty ; and her 
mother, blessed with many daughters, 
only asks for her occasional society. 
She has a great deal of leisure, and all 
the more time to think. We must not 
forget also the change which has taken 
place in the physical training of girls. In 
the days when Lord Byron “ could not 
endure to see a woman eat,” fashionable 
ladies lived, or tried to live, on next to 
nothing ; robust health was vulgar, and 
exercise never dreamt of by those who 
did not wish to be supposed capable of 
doing anything beyond lying on a sofa, 
pretending to read the “ Corsair.” Our 
modern young lady, on the contrary, 
has been taught to ride, drive, walk, 
skate, &c., and from thence results a 
decided increase in muscular power and 
energy, which in their turn demand 
exercise. 

Finding no field for the exercise of 
her energies inside her father’s house, 
she will probably direct her first at- 
tempt towards the parish-school. Often, 
however, she finds it well supplied 
with trained teachers, who look upon 
her amateur labours with contempt, 
more or less disguised, and she perceives 
that a subscription would be much more 
acceptable than a visit; or, in other 
cases, when her services might be of real 
use, her mother finds out that “‘the school 
is close,” or that scarlatina, measles, or 
whooping-cough are prevalent, and for- 
bids her attendance on that score. The 
same objections are raised against her 
visiting the poor, even if she feels that 
her youth and inexperience fit her to 
comfort the misery and cope with the 
vice of which she knows nothing. 
And now that several schemes 0” use- 
fulness have been found to be im- 
practicable, she begins to feel life rather 
dull and uninteresting. She finds no 
beaten track, and hers happens not tu 
be one of those extraordinary charac- 
ters which can carve out a path for 
itself in spite of every obstacle. Feél- 
ing, however, that she must do some- 
thing, she pulls out her old schoolbooks, 
and determines to study by herself, 
but she presently becomes dissatisfied 
with her work, discovering her original 


grounding to be so indifferent that she 
is building on very insecure founda- 
tions. Her family discourage her in 
every way, deriding her as a “blue,” 
and interrupting her studies continu- 
ally. Lastly—and this discourages her 
more than anything—she reflects that 
her education and her accomplishments 
can never be of the slightest use 
to any one save herself, and she can- 
not see clearly that they -will even 
help her. Her mother, distressed at 
perceiving in her the germ of such 
unorthodox and troublesome tastes,. 
calls her “morbid,” and thinks it 
right to “rouse” her, by a course of. 
gaiety, probably beginning with a ball 
at home. A first ball is a pleasant 
prospect to every girl, and she flings 
herself energetically into the work of 
preparation. The mere physical exertion 
of dancing for five hours together is a 
pleasant change from the listless torpor 
of her life. She enjoys it thoroughly, 
and when it is over finds that it has left 
a hundred amusing reminiscences. The 
little trivial flatteries and compliments, 
which she received would not hurt her 
if she had anything else to think about ; 
but, as it is, she finds that she dwells 
more upon them than she at all desires. 
She begins to despise herself. Per- 
haps she hopes that the Church may 
restore her to her better self, and 
she flies thither. We believe we may 
say, without any want of charity, that 
the real reason why church-going has 
become so popular of late is, because it 
supplies an imaginary duty to fill up 
hours for which girls really can find no 
other harmless occupation. Then, again, 
this reacts with deteriorating influence 
upon her character. The contrast be- 
tween the life of active charity and self- 
denial preached, and the useless self- 
indulgent one she is compelled to live, 
first startles the conscience and then kills 
it. What shall our heroine do? Some of 
her friends fly for refuge to the bosom of 
the Romish or extreme High Church, and 
recover from self-contempt behind the veil 
which marks their death to the world. 
Others—and these are by far the most 
numerous class— outlive their better 





feelings, or drown them in the flood of 
fashionable life. Let us imagine that 
the girl whose life we are sketching 
chooses to remain in the world: in many 
instances she would have no other choice. 

The pleasures of society soon pall upon 
her. From week to week, and month 
to month, there is no cessation from 
the weary, purposeless round of gaiety. 
She has probably found herself popular 
on her first appearance in society,— 
the bright smiling face of one who is 
young enough to enjoy herself always 
attracting flattering notice among the 
bored crowd of those who are not,—but 
gradually as she ceases to be pleased she 
ceases also to please. She has been 
forced to drink too deeply of the stimu- 
lating draught to be able to do without 
it now. Society is odious, but a quiet 
life is unendurable. 

She no longer cares for dancing for 
its own sake, she must relieve its mono- 
tony with flirtation. Then gradually as 
she feels herself falling farther and far- 
ther away from her own girlish ideal, 
she clings the more desperately to the 
only excitement with which she can 
kill time and smother conscience. Hence 
arises all the evil against which the 
moralist and satirist alike inveigh. Hence 
also the wretched extravagances of 
tasteless fashion (whose only object is to 
attract attention), and, worse still, the 
low tone of morality which all agree in 
declaring to be daily gaining ground. 
The affectation of schoolboy slang which 
was in vogue ten years ago is fast being 
superseded by conversation of a far 
more dangerous type, and she who 
would earn the reputation for being 
fashionably “fast” must stifle every feel- 
ing of delicacy and amuse herself by 
making good men blush while bad men 
laugh. Worse still, horrid stories creep 
about, hinting at deeds worse than words; 
and scandal, which no one seems able 
to contradict, caps every story with a 
worse. The High Church party say 
that the confessional has brought to the 
knowledge of the clergy a state of things 
which can be coped with only by a re- 
turn to the ancient Catholic usage, while 
their opponents with a yell of execra- 
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tion declare that priesteraft has under- 
mined the national morals, and has 
created the evils which it pretends to 
have discovered. Let us pass on from 
this sad subject, merely observing that 
men must not be surprised if an evil 
tree brings forth evil fruit. 


“ Non ragionam da lor 
Ma guarda e passa !” 


And yet perhaps at the bottom 
of it lies a better feeling. She sees 
some of her friends saved all this de- 
gradation by a happy marriage, and 
wishes to change her lot for one in 
which she might have some object to: 
live for besides herself, some purpose in 
life not wholly selfish. Hence proceed 
many unhappy marriages, when the bride 
only flies to marriage to save her from the 
insipid uselessness of her life. Hence 
also many mercenary marriages which 
often tempt girls by offering them a 
larger sphere of action. We think if 
men oftener had themselves the chance 
of winning power, wealth, independence, 
and rank, by a flattering word or an 
expressive smile, we should hear fewer 
hard words on this subject. They would 
then learn the severity of a girl’s tempta- 
tion ; especially when it is contrasted 
with the alternative of an unmarried 
life, soured by the recollections of a 
wasted youth, and the prospect of a 
purposeless old age. We ask any intel- 
ligent man to put himself for a moment 
into the place of any unmarried woman 
of his acquaintance. ‘T'reated up to the 
very contines of middle life as if still a 
child, with no more liberty or indepen- 
dence than at sixteen, obliged to con- 
form to the habits and practices of her 
father’s house, whether congenial or not 
to her own temper and principles, with 
no definite object in view, and no pros- 
pect of being able to form larger interests 
till the breaking up of her home (often 
late in life) leaves her even more deso- 
late than before, can we wonder that 
with many fear overcomes delicacy in 
their struggle to escape? Far be it from 
us to say that an unmarried woman's 
life must be an unhappy one; we only 
maintain that any intelligent being must. 

















find an existence without duties and 
without cares very monotonous, and con- 
sequently very dangerous. She may 
devote herself to wood-carving, illumi- 
nation, or lace-making, and with these 
pursuits she may kill a certain amount 
of time, but they never can satisfy 
the conscience or give sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind when followed 
merely for the sake of amusement. It 
is idle to say that this state of things 
lasts but for a few years, and that 
in most cases she is her own mistress 
after thirty. Granting that this were 
true, which we do not allow, is it not 
adding insult to injury, after keeping 
her for ten or twelve years in forced and 
demoralizing idleness, to bid her then 
set to work and begin a new life when 
she feels years have consumed all her 
energy and enthusiasm, without giving 
her any compensating experience ? 


This then is the life which the world 
has hitherto thought fit to impose upon 
the daughters of the rich; and now 
that the world itself is dissatisfied with 
the result, may we not ask for a re- 
consideration of our sentence ? 

Up to this time the only employ- 
ment in which a girl is not hindered is 
the pursuit of pleasure. We now ask 
for more liberty of choice. It is strange 
that while no thinking man can look 
without anxiety on the future of a boy 
who is brought up without any pro- 
fession or occupation, hundreds and 
thousands of girls should without 
scruple be abandoned to that condition. 
Do the good folks think that Satan is 
not ingenious enough to find mischief 
for our idle hands and thoughts, as well 
as for those of our brothers? Formerly, 
perhaps, it was otherwise, when the 
hands of the daughters of even the 
greatest houses were fully occupied in 
household work, and spinning, pre- 
serving, and general housewifery filled 
up the days of those to whom education 
had never given more intellectual aspi- 
rations. Some men may pretend to 
deplore the change, but, whether they 
approve it or regret it, they must accept 
it as an established fact. We have now 
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women authors, artists, doctors; and, 
having these, we cannot expect to keep 
one particular class uninfected by the 
atmosphere around them. And surely 
no one could desire such an anomaly,— 
that the daughters of our middle classes 
should be useful beings, contributing 
to the advancement of literature, science, 
and art, while the girls of the higher 
ranks of society should be ignorant, use- 
less, and frivolous? 

It is a question worthy of considera- 
tion, and never more so than now. 
History has repeated to us over and 
over again, that in the long run the 
most worthy class will obtain and 
keep political power. Woe betide the 
nation when any class has the right 
to despise those above them in social 
rank! The French Revolution did not 
take place till the bourgeoisie was more 
worthy—more intelligent and more 
moral, that is to say—-than the noblesse, 
who had degraded themselves by their 
self-indulgent luxury and vice. 

We have said enough about the work- 
ing of our present system ; let us now 
glance at the effect we desire to pro- 
duce. We suppose, then, that it is 
wished to train these girls as leaders of 
English society, to be capable of using 
rightly the wealth and power which will 
be theirs hereafter ; as leaders of fashion, 
to be refined to the uttermost by the 
elevating influence of art and literature ; 
and, as the future mothers of our 
statesmen and heroes, to have their 
minds enlightened by history and en- 
nobled by patriotism. To be brief, it 
is desirable that our ladies should be 
trained to be models of perfect woman- 
hood. A vain wish, we fear—though 
it is the ideal which lies buried in every 
right-minded girl’s heart; but, though 
we must wait for the Millennium before 
we can expect to see it fulfilled alto- 
gether, might we not approach somewhat 
nearer to it than we do? 

We are progressing in our ideas on 
female education, as in all else, but, curi- 
ously enough, we have begun at the 
wrong end. The first improvement was 
made in the national schools, then good 
middle-class schools were instituted for 
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training the teachers of the poor, and 
lately we have been busying ourselves 
with schemes for raising the standard 
of female education, by granting 
women the advantages of University 
degrees, in order that they may be 
better qualified to undertake the instruc- 
tion of ladies. Our last step will be— 
what ought to have been our first—an 
attack on the careless and inefficient 
training which is at present all that is 
bestowed upon girls in the upper ranks 
of society. An excellent scheme for a 
Ladies’ College has been started, and we 
only wish its promoters would declare 
its objects more boldly than they do. 
The idea of young ladies who have no 
need to turn their brains into money 
requiring a first-class education is so 
novel, that it has to be masked by refer- 
ences to the good that would be done by 
testing the attainments of governesses. 
At the same time the committee must 
guard against the error of exclusiveness, 
as one of the chief benefits of the college 
would be the friendly contact into which it 
would bring the various classes of society. 
At present a girl has no opportunity of 
mixing with any but her own peculiar 
set, and in most cases looks down with 
Chinese contempt on all the outer world. 
We believe that few men, with the ex- 
ception of a certain set of young London 
dandies who are girls in everything but 
name, can at all enter into the absurd 
feeling of “caste” which still exists 
among us, and which is a great barrier 
to much that is good. Another benefit 
would be the formation of real friend- 
ships, for at present a girl’s choice is so 
limited that the attachment, being based 
on accidental circumstances rather than 
on true assimilation of character, is 
seldom lasting, but is forgotten with the 
occasion which gave it rise. We believe 
that girls would not fly so readily to 
confession did they oftener possess a 
real friend, to whom they dared open 
their hearts and state their perplexities. 
A friend, with whom respect is a mutual 
feeling, is the best safeguard that a girl 
can have. We believe, then, that this 
college would be a perfect Godsend to 
many who now hate and struggle against 


the life we have been describing. ‘The 
emulation and the interests which it 
would create would fill the void so many 
have felt, and would give employment 
to many an active and energetic mind 
which now, for lack of something better, 
plunges recklessly into the excitement of 
dissipation. We know that it is objected 
by some that the half-yearly residence in 
college will give young ladies an un- 
domestic character ; but this we very 
much doubt, believing that the exercise 
of a moderate amount of self-dependence, 
under proper supervision (which, let us 
remember, they often do not have at 
home), will render them more and not 
less fit for the management of others in 
after life. 

None can be better aware than our- 
selves of the dangers and difficulties 
with which this scheme is beset, but we 
must always remember that no great 
work was ever carried to a successful 
termination by those who were afraid of 
failure. The present system has not 
brought forth such good fruit that we 
need be afraid to try a new one. Much 
will depend on the choice of the first 
head-mistress: we shall require a female 
Dr. Arnold to create the new college. 
We want something more than a mere 
learned woman ; we must find one whose 
character and example will create and 
guide a spirit of enthusiasm among the 
students which will raise them into a 
new and higher region of thought and 
character. Above all things, we must 
have one to whom every pupil can look 
up as toa superior. This has hitherto 
been the great stumbling-block in the 
way of a girl’s right education. A boy 
at a public school generally knows that 
his master is socially his equal, intel- 
lectually his superior. A girl, on the 
contrary, is expected to obey in the 
schoolroom one who out of it is treated 
as her inferior, and one whom a clever 
girl may often without conceit feel to be 
really such in manners, accomplishments, 
and knowledge of the world. 

The question of what constitutes a 
really good mental training is one which 
widens every day. When there is but a 
small citadel to be defended, those who 




















command the garrison are justly expected 
to know thoroughly every part of the 
fortifications ; but when the small fortress 
widens into a great empire, conquering 
province after province, there must be 
many generals; and these, though re- 
quired to have a general idea of the state 
of the frontiers, cannot enter into the 
details of every portion alike, but each 
takes a separate post, and is required to 
understand that thoroughly. So it is 
now with the conquests of Learning over 
Ignorance. Three hundred years ago, if 
a man understood Latin, could converse 
in French, and translate an Italian 
sonnet, adding thereto a few such ac- 
complishments as riding, fencing, and 
dancing, he was considered a profound 
scholar and a most finished gentleman, 
and the world could not sound his 
praises with too loud a trumpet. In 
those days Science was an undiscovered 
land ; History (such at least as we under- 
stand it now) was not written ; the whole 
broad domain of modern European litera- 
ture was not in existence ; and Mathe- 
matics, Art, Political Economy, were 
undreamt of. Now it is clear that this 
programme is far too extensive to be 
embraced by any single mind, and cer- 
tainly contains far more than can be 
crammed into the memory of a boy before 
he leaves college. So we find ourselves 
on the horns of a terrible dilemma; 
for on the one hand we are derided for 
being superficial, and on the other we 
are scoffed at if we show ignorance of 
any of the leading principles of all 
these branches of knowledge. The diffi- 
culty of choosing the most needful out 
of all these many desirable things is 
partly increased and partly diminished 
in the case of girls: increased, because 
they have no expected profession to 
guide their choice ; diminished, because, 
if they and their parents so pleased, they 
might carry on the cultivation of their 
minds to a much later period in life. 
It will be well therefore to give, as the 
committee propose to do, a wide range 
of choice to the students at the college, 
that each may follow the bent of her 
own genius, and master one subject 
thoroughly. 
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We have said that this Ladies’ Col- 
lege, if established, would fill usefully a 
dangerous void in girls’ lives, but it 
would be well if we could invent some 
still more effectual system. It is true 
that every step made in any branch of 
knowledge is a conquest gained over 
evil, and that every really cultivated 
mind is another weight thrown into the 
scale of good ; but at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that there are but 
few minds which soar so high as to pur- 
sue Knowledge entirely for her own sake, 
and that industry is difficult when there 
is no object in view to excite it. When 
people compare the attainments of men 
with those of women, they should re- 
member that it is like a race between 
two horses, one ridden with whip and 
spur, the other with neither. Necessity 
is the spur bringing out men’s powers. 
Ask any man who has distinguished him- 
self in his profession, whether he would 
have studied to such good purpose had 
he known that he could never put his 
learning to account, and that no amount 
of exertion would in any way alter his 
future. Here arise our greatest diffi- 
culties, for there seems to be a deep- 
rooted feeling that a woman who is not 
under the direst necessity is disgraced 
by earning money by her own exer- 
tions. Society considers it a venial 
offence for a young lady to waste 
her father’s money on her extravagant 
vanity, but a very black crime that she 
should do profitable work with her 
brains. We are gradually abandoning 
the savage idea that work dishonours a 
man : may we hope that in time we shall 
become sufficiently civilized to feel idle- 
ness discreditable even to a woman? 
We believe many homes would be happier 
if it could be so, for there are many, and 
these not the least luxurious and ex- 
travagant, where it becomes a serious 
question what will become of the un- 
married daughters after their father’s 
death, and many an uncongenial marriage 
is entered into simply because the ‘bride 
cannot bear the thought of dependence 
when she will no longer have a father’s 
love to depend on. The objection which 
will meet us here is, that by introducing 
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this new class of workers into the com- 
munity we should only be taking dinner 
out of the mouths of those who have 
none, in order to give extra dessert to 
those who have already had enough and 
to spare. It is true new channels must 
be found in order that the different classes 
may not interfere with one another, but 
we believe a little ingenuity might solve 
the problem with great benefit to society. 
Or if remunerative labour be alto- 
gether denied us, might not societies 
of ladies be formed, avoiding all nar- 
row sectarian feeling, for organized 
work among the poor? A stand- 
ing army of charity, in which each 
should have her distinct post and 
allotted task; each be responsible for 
a certain amount of daily work, and 
each accountable to her superiors for 
the faithful discharge of it. They need 
wear no nuns’ costume, they need lead 
no conventual lives, they need take no 
irrevocable vows. All that would be 
necessary would be for each member to 
devote a certain portion of the day to 
the performance of her assigned duties. 
Work might be found to suit the taste 
and aptitude of each. Surely here no 
one could urge that we should trespass 
on the domain of others; in the wide 
field of charity there surely are not 
too many labourers, and an opening 
might be found for the employment 
of hundreds of girls, who would find 
in very truth that the mercy shown hy 
them was “twice blessed,” blessing 
those that give and those that take. 
Employment such as this need not in- 
terfere in the generality of cases with 
any reasonable idea of home duties ; and 
the progress made by the sisterhoods 
which have offered young ladies the 
only opportunity hitherto given them 
of engaging in this kind of work, shows 
that it is what they themselves ask for. 
We have hitherto been obliged to dwell 
too exclusively on the dark side of girls’ 
lives ; let us turn for a moment to the 
brighter side of the picture. There is 
activity in these days for good as well 
as for evil; and we dare affirm that 
there never was a time in which so 
many ladies devoted themselves to good 


works as the present. Turn in what- 
ever direction you will, you will see 
well- born women leaving luxurious 
homes, and devoting their lives, their 
fortune, and their energy to charitable 
and often laborious and repulsive work. 
According as their tenets may be “Low” 
or “High” Church, their Bibles or 
their crosses may be somewhat unneces- 
sarily large and conspicuous ; but if all 
those who mock them possessed half 
their zeal and earnestness in charity, the 
world would improve far more rapidly 
than it does. It is easier to laugh 
than always to be zealous without extra- 
vagance, and wit is always easier than 
self-denial. 

We have said that it would not inter- 
fere with any reasonable scheme of home 
dnties, but in this we do not include the 
system which renders it necessary for 
every English lady to spend the greater 
part of her life in keeping up the 
shadow of an acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of people for whom she cares 
absolutely nothing. Society in London 
has now grown to be such a complete 
farce that it is difficult to speak of it 
seriously, and utterly impossible to ac- 
count for the continuance of such 
system except on the supposition that 
its long drudgery has so deprived those 
who have undergone it of their reason- 
ing faculties that they believe it to be 
an eternal ordinance—impossible for 
mortals to change. We, who are young, 
perceive that our monster tyrant is not 
invulnerable, and we ask for help in 
attacking and perchance in staying him. 
We are no ascetics; the majority of 
us have no wish to abandon pleasure 
altogether; we ask rather to be able 
to enjoy it. Among men it is usually 
seen that the active and industrious are 
the moral and the worthy. Are women 
so differently constituted that we need 
fear a contrary effect upon them? Would 
an apprenticeship in the arts of teach- 
ing, nursing, and managing be more 
dangerous to the character of a future 
wife and mother than an apprentice- 
ship in dancing and flirtation? Would 
children be less likely to be well brought. 
up by a mother whose “ works praise her 
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in her gates,” than by one whose teach- 
ing is confined to very good advice 
which has never grown to example ? 


One word more, gentle reader. We 
do not pretend to be all saints ; we do 
not say that there is nothing but noble 
feelings and aspirations among us ; but 
this we do protest most solemnly, that 
there is a very general feeling among 
us against the life we now lead, and a 
strong craving for better things. Grant 
us but one trial, even though you grant 
it in scorn, and do not go on for ever con- 
demning us untried. Even if it be be- 
lieved that women’s hands are too weak 
to push forward any good cause (though 
they are deemed powerful enough in 
every bad one), would there be any 
harm in our trying? We might not 
move the load of evil one _hair’s- 
breadth, but at all events we should 
not be increasing its weight by any acts 
of our own. And might we not even 
do good indirectly by shaming the men 
around us, who, with such splendid 
opportunities, are as useless and more 
actively mischievous than ourselves, to 
buckle to in the great work, and to 
prove to us practically their superiority ? 

In the name therefore of a large class, 
we demand for girls growing to woman- 
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hood the opportunity of spending a 
portion of their young lives in the ser- 
vice of their God and of their fellow- 
creatures. We implore for them a 
release from their present bondage of 
idle selfishness, and the means not only 
of cultivating their talents, but of ex- 
ercising them in the cause of good and 
not of evil. We implore it for our own 
sakes, that our lives may be brightened 
by the blessing of God, which ever rests 
on all good works, whether successful 
or not in the eyes of the world. We 
implore it for the sake of those who are 
still young, that they may be saved 
the dreariness and degradation which 
we have undergone. We implore it 
for the sake of our country, which we 
feel to be suffering in dignity and 
character from the example set by the 
class to which we belong. Lastly, we 
claim it, because we feel that it cannot 
be the will of God that so many talents, 
youth, energy, intelligence, and influ- 
ence, should be wholly given up to 
devil’s work ! 

Grant us a fair trial, and it shall be 
our fault if at the close of the present 
century it continues to be a reproach to 
be called 


“A Girt or THE Periop.” 


THE UNDER SIDE. 


T was walking quickly along one of our 
quiet country roads the other afternoon, 
with some fears that the mild December 
day would close and darkness overtake 
me before I reached home, when I was 
attracted by a group standing at the 
corner of the churchyard wall. There 
were two policemen and a lady in earnest 
talk, and, a few steps apart, a girl, her 
head bent, and a brown cape, faded and 
weather-beaten, drawn tightly round her. 
I stopped, and asked if anything were 
the matter. 

“TI don’t know what to say to the 





case,” said the lady; “the girl tells such 
a strange tale. She stopped me just 
now, and asked me to tell her the way 
to Hammersmith. She has walked all 
the way from Ipswich, she says. She 
has come down in search of her brother, 
who lives in Bromley near London. She 
has tried Bromley in the East-end and 
Bromley in Kent, and, not finding him, 
she wants to go to Hammersmith, where 
she has an aunt living.” 

One of the policemen, a kindly-faced 
man, was bending down towards the girl 
and questioning her, She answered the 
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questions in a depressed and weary tone, 
but there were no contradictions in her 
statements. She did not cry, or make 
any asseveration as to the truth of her 
singular story. She asked for nothing 
but to be directed on her way to Ham- 
mersmith. 

The policeman finished his cross-ques- 
tioning by asking, “ How old are you, 
my dear?” 

“ Just turned eighteen, sir.” She was 
small, and had almost the appearance of a 
child, but her face had an old expres- 
sion. 

“ Where do you live?” 

She gave an address in Ipswich very 
promptly. 

‘“* Now that’s so far so good,” said the 
man, turning to the lady. ‘ You see, 
ma'am, as I’ve been in Ipswich myself, 
and I know as there is such a street, like- 
wise lane.” 

“ But you see, my girl,” said the 
second policeman, “in case you’re not 
speaking the truth, and your statements 
ain’t correct, we can easily find out by 
applying to the force in Ipswich. Do 
you see }” 

The girl made no reply. 

The lady proposed to take her to 
the station and pay her fare into 
London. ‘The policemen favoured the 
plan. The girl seemed content. As we 
walked towards the station, I noticed 
she seemed footsore and worn out. I 
asked her a few questions about her 
home, her brothers and sisters, and the 
like, and whether she had ever been to 
school. She said, “ Yes, for a little while, 
to a Quaker ragged-school, one that be- 
longed to Miss » who lived at or 
and she mentioned the name and resi- 
dence of an influential family of Ipswich, 
old acquaintances of my father. Her 
answers to my questions strengthened 
the belief in her truthfulness that her 
manner alone had raised. 

By this time it was nearly dark. l- 
ready on the clouds the red light of the 
City was beginning to flare like a flag of 
war thrown out above the great battle- 
field towards our quiet suburb, that we, in 
the midst of our trees and fields and fresh 
air, might know of the heat and glare 











and roar of the conflict of life that rages 
so near us. Was it possible to send the 
girl—a stranger, poor, and disappointed 
—into London that night, to throw her 
off into the great roaring eddy that 
whirls and sucks into its hungry tide, year 
by year and month by month, not only 
the green fields and lanes of the country, 
but also its human sacrifice of innocence 
and ignorance and poverty? Was there 
no place near, where the poor child could 
sleep in peace and safety, and at least 
meet London in the security of daylight? 
The policeman “ couldn’t say as he knew 
of any respectable place in the village 
where she could be taken in, and the 
L—nm Union was five miles off.” He 
strongly advised that she should be sent 
into town. “It’s not very likely as she'll 
find her aunt with the bit of address she 
has, but she can go to the Union,” he 
said. Suddenly, in the dusk, I sawa 
figure which helped me in my perplexity. 
It was my father returning from his 
evening stroll. I ran to him, and told 
him the story in a few words. He saw 
the girl, and, after a few moments of con- 
sultation, decided she must remain. We 
named over the different cottages in the 
neighbourhood where it was possible for 
her to sleep, but to each there was an ob- 
jection. Then we thought, could she not 
stay here? There was no room in the 
house, to be sure, but could not a bed 
be made in the little saddle-room, where 
there was a stove, and which was clean 
and dry and airy? There were mat- 
tresses, of course, and, as if to suggest the 
plan, in the very saddle-room stood a 
pile of blankets, new and sweet, ready 
for Christmas presents for the poor 
families in the brick-fields. It was all 
arranged in a few moments, the whole 
household full of activity and sympathy. 
Our pretty little housemaid’s face looked 
quite radiant as she took the orders 
about the big tub, the can of hot water, 
towels, &c., and the details of arrange- 
ment of the little impromptu bedroom. 
“Indeed, Miss,” she said, “I’m very 
glad to do it for the poor thing. Once, 
when father was going a journey on 
foot from Wales—on the Bath way, you 
know, Miss—he lost his way as it was 
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getting dark, and he was tired and very 
hungry, and he met a gentleman who 
asked him where he was going, and then 
took him to his own house, and gave 
him supper and a beautiful room to sleep 
in. He was the clergyman of the place, 
and a rich gentleman beside. Father 
often told us the story, and I’ve always 
thought I should like to do the same 
for some one myself.” And she went 
off quite flushed and smiling with her 
bundle of sheets and blankets. 

Some clean garments were found to 
replace the soiled and travel-stained 
clothes. The lady, her first friend, with 
whom I had found her, came up herself, 
bringing her some underclothing and a 
gift in money. She was not willing 
that her first kind thought of paying 
the girl’s fare into London should not 
be fulfilled, and had trebled the gift 
first intended. After the bath and fresh 
clothing it was difficult to recognise our 
little woman. She seemed to have 
washed away with the soilure of her 
journey some of the dreary expression of 
her face. 

She sat on a low stool on the hearth, 
in the genial glow but semi-obscurity of 
the firelight ; and with her small thin 
white hands spread towards the warmth, 
and speaking with a strong Suffolk 
accent, she told the tale of her wander- 
ings. I tell it as much in her own 
words as possible, only putting into 
narrative form what I got from her by 
questions. 

“My name is Sarah—Sarah Kidd. 
We live in lodgings in Upper Bond 
Street, near St. Helen’s Jail, Ips- 
wich. Father is a knife-grinder, and 
mends umbrellas. I have three brothers, 
but I am the only girl. George is mar- 
ried, and John—he’s the one I’ve come 
to London to find—he’s married too, 
and he’s a baker. Jimmy is eleven; he 
goes to school, and can read and write. 
I never went to school, except for a little 
bit. I wanted to go to Sunday-school, 
but I couldn’t. Father made me stay 
at home to sew gloves.” (This was said 
with hesitation.) “I can make three to 
four pairs of gloves a day, working 
steady, and I get three-halfpence for 
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them. Mother works at the gloves too, 
but she’s often ill and too bad to work, 
and I was the only one to do anything, 
and we were very bad off sometimes. 
John came to see us at Whitsuntide, 
and said his wife was expecting a baby, 
and he wanted me to come and look 
after the other little un. He couldn't 
take me back then, he said, but he pro- 
mised to send the money in a letter when 
he got back. But he never sent no 
money, and we didn’t hear anything of 
him, and things were very bad at home, 
and I knew my aunt at Hammersmith 
had work steady, and she had been a 
glover in Ipswich too before she went to 
London. And I said to mother, ‘I'll 
walk to London and find John, and 
then, beside getting my keep, I'll may- 
be get some work. There’s plenty of 
work in London, and I'll send you some 
money in stamps in a letter.’ She was 
very bad off when I left, and work had 
been very slack for a good while. I 
started from Ipswich on Thursday fort- 
night, and walked about ten miles; but 
I took the wrong way, and got to Stow- 
market. I did not know my way at all, 
you see, Miss, and the way I did all the 
journey was, when I came to a place, I 
always asked for the London road, and 
when I got on that I knew I must be 
going towards London. When I got to 
Stowmarket I went to a policeman, and 
asked him for a night order for the 
Union, for I'd no money to pay for a 
lodging, and he gave it me, and I slept 
there that night, and the next day I 
walked on a good bit, about eighteen 
miles, I think. I never asked nobody 
for anything except a bit of bread now 
and again on the road, but when I was 
standing on a bridge at the next place 
—1I don’t remember the name of the 
place—a gentleman asked me where I 
was going, and I said ‘London ;’ and 
he said, ‘You're not going to walk, my 
girl?’ and I said ‘Yes. So then he 
gave me sixpence. It was nearly dark, 
and my hands were cold, and when I 
was trying to find my pocket I dropped 
the sixpence in the mud ; and I stayed 
there an hour seeking it, but I could 
not find it. The next place, I think, 
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was Colchester, and it was getting late 
when I got there. I went to the station- 
house for a night order, and then I 
stopped to ask the way to the Union 
from a woman who was standing at a 
door; and she asked me if I was hungry, 
and I said ‘ Yes,’ and she said, ‘ You 
can’t get anything to eat at the Union 
to-night, but I'll give you a cup of tea 
and bit of bread, for you look tired.’ 
So she took me in, and when I was 
going she gave me a pair of boots, 
for mine was all worn out. I slept 
at the Union that night, and next 
morning a gentleman came in where I 
was picking oakum, and he stopped, 
and asked me where I was going, 
and I said ‘London’ again; and he 
said when he was going I need not 
do any more work, but might start 
at once, for I'd a long walk before me, 
and he gave me sixpence. That day I 
walked a long way, eighteen miles or 
more, and I got to Chelmsford. I tried 
to get a lodging for my sixpence, but I 
couldn’t, and J slept at the Union there. 
After Chelmsford I come to Brentwood, 
and there a woman called Smith said 
she would take me in for the night and 
yive me some tea for sixpence. So I 
stayed there that night. It was a 
lodging-house, and there were awful bad 
people in the house, but she was kind 
to me, and gave me a cup of tea in the 
morning. Yes, I often felt tired,—not so 
much when I had the tea though,—for 
I always had to do some work at the 
Union before I started in the morning. 
Once I did some scrubbing for a woman 
who said she could not kneel; but it 
was mostly regular Union work that I 
did. I think people were very kind to 
me on the road all the way as I came 
along, but they were mostly poor people 
that spoke to me. They gave me some- 
thing to eat, and spoke kind to me, 
that was all. I never asked them for 
money, and they was not likely to spare 
it. The policemen were always good 
to me, and the kindest were those near 
London. 

“ Well, Miss, the next place was Rom- 
ford, and there I slept atthe Union. I’m 
not sure, but I think it was there we 


had the rats. There was hay under the 
boards we slept on, and the rats were 
underneath, and were running over us 
all night. They ate a hole in my cloak. 
We were all frightened at them, and 
couldn’t sleep. Next morning I didn’t 
start till late, and it was near dark before 
I got to a place called Ilford. I could 
not find a policeman, and I couldn’t 
find the Union, and I lost my way alto- 
gether, 1 think. As I was walking 
along the road, it was very dark, and I 
caught my foot on something and fell 
into some deep water up to my waist. 
T think it must have been the canal. I 
screamed out, for I was dreadful 
frightened, and thought I was going to 
be drowned ; and a man came up and 
pulled me out, and helped me to wring 
out my clothes. 

“ He gave me fourpence, and I went 
on; but I was cold and wet, and it was 
dark, and I was very hungry. Then I 
thought now I had fourpence I could 
get a lodging, and need not keep on 
looking for the Union any more. So I 
walked on to a public-house the man 
had pointed out to me, and asked them 
to take me in, but the woman said it 
was ten o’clock, and the fire was out, 
and they had no room; she told me to 
go to another public-house further down 
the road, but when I got there they 
would not take me in either—I was so 
wet and poor-looking, I suppose—but 
the woman gave me a cup of tea and 
piece of bread for twopence. 

“T walked on and on, for I was wet 
and very cold; but I could not see any- 
thing but a straight road, and every 
house was closed up for the night. Then 
at last I sat down against a heap of 
stones, and cried. I sat there till near 
morning, I think, and then I got up 
again and walked on, for 1 began to see 
London before me. ‘I knew it must 
be London at last. I found Bromley 
in Middlesex, you see it’s in London 
itself, and I went about all that day 
looking for my brother. A policeman 
was very kind to me; he took hold of 
my hand, and said, ‘Come along, my dear,’ 
and he went round with me to all the 
bakehouses to ask for my brother, but 


























he wasn’t there. So then they said it 
might be Bromley in Kent, and I had 
better try there next day. So I went 
and asked for a night ticket, and the 
policeman said, ‘We don’t give night 
tickets here; just you go and stand 
against the wall with the women, and 
go in when the door opens.’ I think 
this was the nicest Union I was in. 
They gave me some gruel there, beside 
a piece of bread. We had carpet beds 
there, swung between two boards, and 
each a blanket, but it was very cold, 
for I couldn’t sleep in my clothes they 
were so wet. The women in the room 
talked awful bad, but I was so tired I 
soon fell asleep. On Saturday I started 
for Bromley in Kent, and that night I 
slept at Croydon, and stayed there all 
Sunday too, for I had a pain in my 
knee, and it rained hard all day. The 
policeman let me stay nearly all day in 
the station-house, and gave me some- 
thing to eat too. They were very kind 
to me there. So then on Monday I 
went to Bromley, and all that day long 
I was searching for my brother, but I 
couldn’t so much as find the street in 
which he said he lived, and I had to go 
to the Union again that night, thinking 
to myself he might be dead. To-day I 
came on here to find my way to Hammer- 
smith, when the lady met me. I don’t 
know what I shall do if I don’t find my 
brother. I don’t want to go back to 
Ipswich. I think I might get work in 
London, perhaps, and send mother the 
stamps in a letter.” 


The next day Sarah went into Lon- 
don to seek her aunt. It was the first 
time she had ever been in a train in 
her life, and she seemed much re- 
assured when she found she was under 
the care of the guard, whom I suppose 
she regarded ,in the same way as she 
did the policeman, in the light of a 
guardian angel. She had sufficient 
money to provide for food and a respect- 
able lodging for two days in case she 
did not find her aunt, and on the day 
but one following, we arranged to meet 
her in town at the Working Women’s 
College at five o'clock. 
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Letters from Ipswich came the next 
morning in reply to our inquiries, fully 
corroborating the account Sarah had 
given of herself and family, beside re- 
vealing one of those sad, but, alas! too 
frequent pictures of household misery 
arising from the intemperance and 
cruelty of the father. 

My sister on the day appointed went 
to Queen Square, and gave me the 
further account of Sarah’s adventure as 
follows :— 

“Mrs. Circlestone, the housekeeper 
at the College, told me when I got in 
that the girl had come. ‘She’s been 
telling me her story, Miss, and I think 
she seems a sensible girl, for the 
first thing she said, when she found 
you were not here, was, might she 
have a little water to wash her face 
and hands? and then she took a comb 
out of her pocket, and went into the 
yard, and combed her hair, which 
seemed decent and sensible, you know, 
Miss.’ I ordered Sarah some tea, and 
then sent for her to come to the office to 
tell me how she had sped since we saw 
her off in the train from our station. 
She came in, her face shining with soap 
and friction. ‘The history of her two 
days was discouraging. She had found 
her aunt, but the woman had evidently 
wished to have no responsibility about 
the girl, and had told her she was going 
to leave the neighbourhood, and refused 
to say whither she was going. She how- 
ever gave Sarah a letter from her mother, 
which had been sent to Hammersmith, 
on the chance of Sarah’s going there. 
Sarah stayed all night in Hammersmith, 
and the next morning early started for 
Queen Square. She had safely navi- 
gated the confusion of streets, and at 
two o’clock reached the College steps, 
and then had walked patiently to and 
fro those three long hours, till the time 
appointed. And here she was again 
drifted to our feet, a poor waif and stray, 
without anchor or haven. - 

“T took Mrs. Circlestone into my 
counsel as to what must be done next, 
and a bed was made for Sarah in one of 
the empty class-rooms, where she slept 
surrounded by desks, maps, and black- 
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boards. Before she went to bed Sarah 
told me that Mrs. Circlestone’s little 
maid Celia had lent her a petticoat to 
wear till her own could be washed and 
mended, thus taking from her own 
scanty wardrobe to provide for the 
necessity of her poorer sister. 

“The next morning early I started 
with Sarah,—who, with her small bundle 
under her arm, followed me through 
the crowded streets with the unques- 
tioned meekness of a dog,—in the hope 
of finding for her a temporary home in 
some charitable institution, where she 
could remain till work could be got for 
her. We went to one or two industrial 
schools and refuges before we found a 
suitable place for Sarah: she seemed to 
present a somewhat exceptional case, to 
which the object of the charities did 
not apply. In some they needed a 
character of some months’ standing to 
be given ; in others they required her 
to have been convicted of some crime ; 
for some her plight was too bad, for 
some, thank God, it was too good. In 
each place, however, we were met with 
kindly interest and good-will; and 
though one or two of the institutions 
represented the extreme shades of reli- 
gious difference, we found a_ hearty 
sympathy and spirit of co-operation 
existing between them which must in- 
crease their usefulness and influence 
very much. 

** Towards evening we found a haven; 
‘The Refuge,’ in Newport Market. 
The Sister, standing in her long 
grey dress and spotless linen cap, asks 
a few business-like questions, knitting 
briskly at a grey stocking the while, 
and closing with the welcome words, 
*I will take her.’ 

“T said good-bye to Sarah, promising 
that we would come to see her in a few 
days, and so left her by the pleasant 
fire in the women’s dormitory.” 

Three days later we went up to Lon- 
don to see Sarah at the Refuge. It was 
two days before Christmas, and the 
Charing Cross Station wore a bustling 
holiday face. There were heaps of 
luggage, hampers and parcels, piled on 
the platform; gentlemen and ladies, 


acting their own “ Christkindel,” with 
arms filled with parcels, for some 
Christmas-tree or other ; lots of bright- 
faced eager children going home for the 
holidays. Out of this scene of bustle 
we passed into the streets, among the 
gay shops decked out with Christmas 
green, and through the jostling crowd 
into narrower and yet narrower streets, 
till the daylight of the waning winter's 
afternoon seemed almost closed out by 
the shadowing walls; and the open stalls 
of vegetables and meat were lit up with 
flaming gas-lights. But even here, into 
these dark passages, amid the filth and 
squalor, a whisper of the message of 
Christmas had come. Holly and mistle- 
toe were hung on the stalls, and people 
were buying their Christmas dinners. 
A careworn-looking woman stood near 
us for a moment in the crowded pas- 
sage ; she held’ one child by the hand 
and another on her arm. She was buy- 
ing a piece of meat. It was not a large 
piece, neither was the store large to 
which it was added:in the basket ; but, 
after a moment’s eyeing of the pile of 
green, she said, “I'll havea penn’orth 
of Christmas, please,” and she put the 
bit of green into the baby’s hand, and 
moved on. 

Suddenly we came to the flat front 
of a building two stories high, rising 
above the dingy houses that surrounded 
it. It looked as if it might have been 
built for workshops, and afterwards 
converted into a dwelling-place. We 
rang at a bell, and a porter opened tho 
wide dark door. We asked to see 
“Sister Priscilla.” We stood a mo- 
ment or so in a wide-paved entry, and 
then the inner door opened, and we 
found ourselves in a large bright room, 
with a clean scrubbed floor and a hos- 
pitable fire, which reflected its smiles 
in rows of shining tins hung against 
the wall. 

A young man in a white apron and 
two bright-faced boys were busy pour- 
ing out coffee, and arranging piles of 
bread on plates on the long table. A 
tall, handsome young woman, in a 
black dress, white cap, and carrying 
keys in her hand, appeared, and led us 


























up a narrow staircase, through a long 
room, down each side of which were 
ranged beds covered with brown blan- 
kets, and each bed had a bench set at 
the foot. The room was lofty, warm, 
and bright ; and, raising my eyes, I 
saw upon the rough-hewn rafters, in 
clear letters, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart ;” “Blessed are the poor in spirit ;” 
“ Blessed are the meek.” At the end 
of the room Sister Priscilla met us, and 
took us to her little sitting-room, simple 
and small, but bearing the indescribable 
touches which show refinement and 
cultivation. It was just “taking-in 
time,” or the time when the doors are 
open to admit the men and women 
who seek the Refuge for the night. 
“Should we like to see the ‘ taking- 
in?’ You will hear some very sad 
stories,” said Sister Priscilla, “ but I 
think you will be interested.” 

We went and sat im the little office 
behind the window at which the appli- 
cants stood and gave their names, and 
answered the questions of the receiver 
who sat at the desk. There were a few 
moments of waiting, and then the great 
door was opened, and out of the dark- 
ness a crowd of white faces pressed 
forward to the light. 

The women came first, each stepping 
up to the window into the light, giving 
her name, age, &c., and then passing on 
till the full number, twenty-seven, was 
made up. Each person may stay in the 
Refuge seven nights, and every effort is 
made to get them employment before 
the week expires, 

Some of the women were middle- 
aged, some very young, but the faces 
varied little in their stolid expression 
of misery. Some one or two looked 
sad and pitiful : only one, a girl, with a 
veil tied over her face, smiled ; it was 
the worst face there. The questions 
were nearly the same to all. “ What 
is your name?” “ Are you from London 
or the country?” &c. And the answers 
were, “I have done sempstress work ;” 
“T have been a servant;” “ Have no 
friends ;” “Cut of work ;” “Have been 
ill ;” “Seeking work all over London ;” 
“No home ;” “Slept in dormitories or 
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refuges, sometimes in dry doorways— 
anywhere.” 

There was a dreary monotony about 
the stories which seemed to make 
tragedy the rule of life, and awfully 
commonplace. So twenty-seven passed 
away into the haven of firelight, safety, 
and warm coffee. Many were turned 
away, for whom there was no room. 
They did not murmur, but passed away, 
vanishing like forlorn spirits into the 
darkness of the street. The men fol- 
lowed. They seemed to represent more 
varied classes than the women had done. 
Some were boys, and some men. Car- 
penters, labourers, bricklayers, plumbers, 
clerks,—every trade almost had its re- 
presentative. Several men from the 
country come to London in the hope of 
finding work, and had found none. 
Some were dressed with a painful effort 
to maintain appearances of respect- 
ability. One man spoke with the 
accent of a gentleman. I thought he 
seemed reluctant to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. 

Tt was touching to see the eagerness 
that lit up the faces when there was a 
mention of work. One especially struck 
me,—a young, stoutly-built man, with 
a fine face. He stepped up into the light 
of the window: “A ship’s carpenter, 
aged twenty-two.” He spoke with a 
north-country accent. “‘ Come to London 
to seek work.” 

“T think I’ve got you something to 
do,” said the superintendent at the desk, 
addressing him, as he did each one, 
with a pleasant smile. (Such a look of 
eagerness spreads over the anxious hag- 
gard young face.) “It’s to go to sea. 
Will you go?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“The ship Providence, Captain Frank, 
bound for North Shields : she is loading 
now at the —— Wharf, and sails at 
half-past eight to-night. Will you go?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you had anything to eat since 
you left here this morning ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Then here is threepence to get 
some tea, and here is the letter from me 
to Captain Frank. I'll keep your place 
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open for you here till half-past eight 
in case you don’t get it, of course.” 

“T’m very much obliged to you, sir, 
very much obliged,” he repeated, and 
pushed his way through the waiting 
crowd of men, some looking after him 
with half-listless, half-envious eyes for 
his good luck. A thin, tall man fol- 
lowed, who looked ill. 

“Let me see; you have been a 
policeman, and you say they won't take 
you on the force again. I have been 
thinking you might get into the army 
though, into a regiment going to the 
Cape. The climate might suit your 
health better than that of home.” 

“‘T’m very willing, sir.” 

“Then I will talk to you about it in 
awhile. All right, pass on.” And the 
next steps up. 

A man dressed in black, with a 
highly-smoothed hat, held very care- 
fully, and the coat buttoned up closely, 
a pin supplying the place of a missing 
button. <A very sad face. 

“You were here last night; your 
name is You are a clerk, I 
believe.” 

“I was a clerk,” is the reply. 

“Well, yes, I meant that—I hope 
you will be again. Have you found 
any work yet?” 

“No, sir. I went to”—&e. &e.— 
(mentioning different addresses,) “and 
I couldn’t get anything. I cannot last 
much longer, if I don’t get work soon.” 

“‘Here’s a place here I’ve got as a 
light porter in a draper’s shop, but 
they want a young man. How old are 
you?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir.” 

“ Ah! I am afraid it won’t do. They 
want a younger man.” 

“Tm not particular, sir; I'd take 
boys’ wages, you know.” 

“No, I am afraid it won’t make any 
difference. Never mind, I'll try to get 
something better for you. Pass on.” 

And so he passes on, and another 
follows, with a fresh story, told in a 
few words, of the strife for work—only 
work, the highest boon that life can 
give the poor. 

When we went upstairs again, we saw 
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the women who had come in sitting on 
the benches at the foot of the beds, 
waiting for their coffee and bread. They 
had taken off their bonnets, and talked 
quietly to each other. After seeing 
Sarah, and talking with her awhile, 
we went again to the little sitting-room 
with Sister Priscilla, and sat awhile 
by her pleasant fire, while she told 
us much that was interesting of her 
work, 

She kindly promised to give Sarah 
employment in the house during the 
following days, but she strongly advised 
her being removed as soon as possible. 
“T can make no discrimination as to 
character, here,” she said. “I take in 
those whose simple claim is their being 
homeless and miserable, and there 
must necessarily be here companionship 
which is injurious to a girl such as 
Sarah.” 

She spoke again of the immense diffi- 
culty of finding work for the women, and 
the almost hopelessness of their ever 
being helped to a new and better status 
in society. “And some of the most 
pitiful cases are the most hopeless,” she 
continued. “ That poor woman there 
with the baby, that you stopped to speak 
to as you came up the room: what is to 
become of her and the child when there 
are so many industrious and respectable 
girls seeking for work in vain? Yet the 
child is a great blessing to the woman ; 
and,” she continued, looking up from 
her knitting for a moment with a smile, 
“it is pleasant to me to have a little 
child here at Christmas time.” 

All honour to the love and courage of 
the heart that, forsaking the ease and 
refinements of life, could thus cast in 
its lot with the poor and miserable, and 
in the.midst of the dreariness of London 
poverty shed around it through womanly 
love and sympathy a light which shows 
to these desolate hearts something of the 
lost Eden—home. 

I think these were the thoughts in 
our hearts as we said “ Good-night” to 
Sister Priscilla, and left her standing 
among her women. 

Three hours later we were in the 
midst of a large party in Hyde Park. 
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Tt was strange to look at the long glitter- 
ing supper-table and remember the last 
scene of hospitality we had witnessed. 
Here also there were Christmas decora- 
tions, and here also there were pleasant 
Christmas greetings interchanged, and 
here also there were kindly hearts. 

One lady in the company listened to 
the tale of Sarah, and made an offer for 
her of work and kindly interest, and a 
home in the country, not far from one 
of the villages where not three weeks 
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ago she had slept in the casual ward of 
the Union. 

Sarah is now in an Industrial Home 
for female servants, where she will 
remain till she is fitted to take her 
situation. 


This sketch is literally true, an un- 
coloured picture of life—as we “ respect- 
able” classes so seldom see it—from the 
Under Side. 

Acyres T. Harrison. 








CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID. 


BY MARY BROTHERTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


My first curacy planted me at Trouttle- 
mouth, a little town in Westshire, by 
the seaside. Before I went there the 
vicar’s wife wrote me a benevolent note, 
saying that she had secured “a nice 
suitable little lodging.” 

It was not uncomfortable, only, being 
over a shoemaker'’s shop, it naturally 
smelt a good deal of leather—an odour 
which many people think inferior to 
that of violets. 

Every day for a week, and then once 
or twice a week for a month, I declared 
to myself that I must get another lodg- 
ing. After that I never thought of such 
a thing. 


I had few visitors. The vicar, an 


excellent purple gentleman, called on 
me once, and invited me to dinner. The 
vicaress, a busy lady in a high-shoul- 
dered fur tippet, with the best inten- 
tions, and perhaps too strong a sense of 
the duties of her position, often came 


to see me. She chose to think me ill, 
took a benevolent pleasure in my deli- 
cate health, and went about the parish 
tapping her own ample bosom signifi- 
cantly, and shaking her head over “that 
poor young man and his poor chest, my 
dear.” 

She was a very wide lady—a world 
too wide for my little suitable lodging ; 
and she moved briskly, and the wind 
of her skirts created a cyclone in my bit 
of a parlour, in which all my papers 
blew wildly about, sometimes into the 
fire, and sometimes out of the window. 

One day she brought the doctor to 
see me, to prescribe for a slight cough I 
had, and thereby obliged me very much; 
though I did not feel in the least grate- 
ful at the time, and called her hard 
names in my heart for her officiousness. 

But the doctor was a cheery old 


gentleman, and a pleasant talker: his 
jolly face beaming into my little room 
did me more good than his physic ever 
effected. He found out my complaint 
in a twinkling ;—that I was a homesick 
young fellow, used to live among my 
own near and dear people, and that I 
wanted his kindly company much more 
than his cod-liver oil. 

One afternoon he was sitting with 
me, and, discontentedly sniffing the 
leathery smell, which happened to be 
wonderfully potent that day, asked me 
with a grimace why I had chosen that 
apartment. I explained to him that I 
had not chosen it; that the vicaress had 
kindly done so for me, as a nice little 
suitable lodging. 

Then the doctor said he wondered 
why I stayed there, when I could get 
the ironmonger’s airy first-floor at the 
other end of the town. At the moment 
I myself wondered too, and was rather 
vexedly trying to discover a reason for 
it in my own mind, when there came a 
tap at the door. Then it was opened, 
and my landlady’s voice said outside, 
“Go and give it to the gentlemen, 
there’s a good maid.” 

There entered, and the door was shut 
behind her, a very small apple-faced 
child, fresh combed and washed, in a 
clean pinafore over a brown frock, and 
carrying with both hands a white jug 
full of hothouse flowers. And the 
moment she entered, the child behind 
her flowers appeared to exorcise that 
evil-odoured demon of discontent which 
possessed my room, like the little angel 
and minister of grace that a child is 
meant to be. 

She did not say a word, but when I 
got up and took her too heavy burthen 
off her wee hands, she gave a long sigh 
as of satisfaction and relief from a 
tremendous though dignifying respon- 
sibility. 
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“Thank you, Milly,” said I, setting 
her on my knee, where she perched 
square and calm as a little Egyptian 
image, and as if well accustomed to the 
seat, which indeed she was. ‘And where 
did that beautiful nosegay come from ?” 

“Jewslem,” replied Milly, after a 
moment’sconsideration, and very gravely, 
but began to laugh when she saw the 
doctor and me do so. 

For a month or two past I had, by 
‘way of amusement, been teaching Milly 
to read. She was five years old, though 
smaller than some children of three, and, 
being a quick young woman in .every 
respect except that of growth, she had 
already mastered the approaches of 
learning. But the only long word she 
had yet tackled was “ Jerusalem,” which 
city she had conquered by reducing it 
to two syllables. Now it was her prac- 
tice, when in reading she arrived at a 
puzzling bit, to say “Jewslem,” and 
pass on. It was a truly ingenious way 


of getting over difficulties; a sort of 
portable bridge which she carried in her 
pocket for the passage of all broad 


words, And there was something im- 
posing, I thought, in the selection of 
the Hebrew capital for the performance 
of this function. She had in this in- 
stance applied her invention to conver- 
sational purposes, probably finding it 
impossible to explain the source of the 
nosegay. 

“Now I know,” quoth I, “why I 
stay in this lodging. The ironmonger’s 
first-floor is more convenient, but I 
should lose Milly for a neighbour there.” 

“TI see,” said the doctor, pinching 
her apple cheek, “and all the rest is 
leather and prunella.” 

Milly was not the shoemaker’s 
daughter ; she was the child of a young 
woman dying of consumption in the 
lodging (over the post-office) next door. 

Her husband, George Ford, worked 
with his father, who rented a small farm 
two or three miles inland. 

The young couple lived with the old 
folks until Mrs. George let go her too 
feeble hold on health, and was ordered 
to the seaside for the winter, unmistake- 
ably dying of decline. ‘They took a 


little lodging for her in the house of a 
relation, a respectable old maid who 
kept the post-office. Her husband ac- 
companied her, and never quitted her 
but to attend to his daily business on 
the farm. 

I made his and Milly’s acquaintance 
a short time after my arrival at Troutle- 
mouth. I had gone into the little back 
garden to smoke the pipe of contem- 
plation one fine Sunday evening in 
February, between the two last services 
of the day. Young Mr. Ford came out 
of the back door of his lodging, adjoin- 
ing mine, and asked me in a civil, 
gentle voice, if so be I had seen his 
little maid ? 

He was a handsome young fellow of 
six or eight and twenty, healthy-looking 
and square-built, with a sun-burnt, 
weather-beaten face, pleasant dark eyes, 
and white teeth. He looked like a sea- 
faring man, not a rustic. 

He explained that his little girl was 
missing, and supposed to have hid her- 
self somewheres: that she was to be 
conveyed by him back to her granny at 
the farm, but being bent on remaining 
with her mother, had doubtless secreted 
herself, in the hope that daddy would 
go home without her. He conjectured 
that she was possibly along of Master 
Dodds’s little pigs, “ his little maid was 
that fond of little pigs, I should be 
astonished.” He did not seem alarmed 
about her, so I detained him a moment 
to ask how his wife was, hoping she 
felt better for the fine mild weather. 
His healthy florid face changed directly, 
and he shook his head without a word. 
Then we went together to the shed near 
the end of my landlord’s garden. 

Milly was speedily discovered behind 
the door of the pigstye, and being taken, 
was very softly shaken and very mildly 
scolded by her good-natured young 
father. Mr. Ford then proceeded to 
narrate to me, and pointedly for my 
behoof, the terrific history of a little 
maid who frequented the society of little 
pigs, and who the very day before had 
been mistaken for one, killed, cooked, 
and eaten, under that erroneous impres- 
sion. Milly looked a good deal awe- 
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struck, and asked, though without any 
lurking scepticism in the inquiry, if the 
people were sorry when they knew, and 
if the little maid had her best things 
on ? 

I doubt for my own part if anything 
should induce us to tell a child a false- 
hood, even of this very white kind. But 
it is a thing continually done, and seems 
indeed to most persons an indispensable 
expedient for checking the creature’s 
insatiable curiosity or frightening it 
from any particular naughtiness, and is 
scarcely taxed as immoral. And the 
poor baby believes the lie so implicitly, 
swallows it with such solemn-eyed, 
round-mouthed innocence ! 

Milly, thus conveniently subdued in 
spirit, was tucked unresisting into the 
hollow of daddy’s arm. To soothe her 
troubled mind I ventured to offer her 
a couple of oranges, which, although 
declined by an eloquent little shoulder, 
I was permitted to put into daddy’s 
pocket. ‘For poor daddy, who is so 
grieved because Milly’s a bad maid,” 
explained the post-mistress, who had 
come out and assisted in the capture and 
reduction of the rebel. 

Mr. Ford and I were going the same 
way, so we walked together down the 
street, and up a lane at the town-end. 
I asked him if his wife would like me 
to pay her a neighbourly visit. 

“Yes, sure,” he said. ‘ Poor Mary’s 
too weak for much talk herself now; 
but I know she’d take it kind if you 


would be so good as to call. She’s very 
lonesome when I’m gone. Mary’s a 


lovely scholar, sir: she went to board- 
ing school six year, and knows a little 
of a’most everything, I sim. She talks 
the French beautiful, Mary du, and 
sings—ah, sweeter than any greybird 7 
ever heerd. Nay” (recollecting him- 
self ), “ poor Mary’s voice is clean gone : 
it’s but a very small leetle whisper now. 
My poor lass won't sing no more—never 
no more.” 

The poor young fellow’s own voice 
died away in a strangling sob. I caught 
his hand and wrung it: I had not a 
word to say. 

We walked on quite silently till I 
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reached the door of the first cottage I 
had to visit. Ford had then recovered 
his speech, and said, as we shook hands, 
“ Good-bye, sir. You'll step in and 
cheer her up a bit while I’m away, won't 
’ee? I can’t stop along with her always, 
as I’m minded to. Father says things 
is going to the bad without me, and 
I’ve a duty to he too: and so I have, 
and he’ve been a good father—but I hate 
to leave her. She can’t abide no nurse 
nor servant about her but me, and it’s-— 
it’s a lonely dying for my poor lass !” 

Ford was perfectly aware that his 
wife’s case was hopeless ; and the misery 
he suffered in his enforced absence from 
her for many hours together was greater 
than he could well bear. 


CHAPTER IL 


I wenT to see young Mrs. Ford next day. 

She was sitting in an easy chair by the 
fire, fiddling with a little bit of fancy 
work. The small, shabby parlour was 
gay with hothouse flowers in glasses and 
saucers ; and on the table in the midst 
were several books in gilded bindings 
that looked rather too fine for the room. 

Mrs. Ford was still pretty, with the 
remains of a fair rosy prettiness ; but 
the bright pink flame at the top of each 
wasted cheek had burned away much of 
the round, girlish beauty. 

She spoke in a thin, weak voice, and 
I speedily discovered that her accent 
was not West-country, like her hus- 
band’s, but Irish—that Hibernian clip- 
ping of syllables which is sometimes so 
gentil. 

At first she appeared fluttered by 
my entrance, and even embarrassed, I 
thought ; but she quickly recovered her- 
self, and said she was glad to see me. 

Presently, when I began to speak as 
a clergyman speaks with the sick whom 
he visits, she hastily stopped me. 

“ Sir,” said she, “my husband should 
have told you—I am a Catholic, sir.” 

Of course after that I visited Mrs. 
Ford as a friend, but not as a minister. 
Now and then I met in her little room, 
or at the house door, a quiet, polite 





























gentleman, whom I already knew by 
sight as Mr. Grady, a Catholic priest. 
He was the chaplain in an Irish family 
called O'Neil, that lived in a pretty 
villa a few miles off. 

This family appeared to interest them- 
selves in the sick young woman; and 
their carriage often stopped at the post- 
office, bringing baskets of game, hot- 
house fruit, and flowers to the invalid. 
Sometimes one or two ladies got out, and 
paid the sick woman a visit. The priest 
himself seldom came without a magnifi- 
cent nosegay in his hand. If petting 
could have kept the poor young creature 
alive, she had every chance of living. 

George Ford and I became very good 
friends. Many half hours, when the 
days lengthened, we sat and talked 
together on the bench beside the one 
trellised porch that enclosed the back 
doors of both our lodgings, and smoked 
neighbourly pipes, that did not, to my 
thinking, spoil the pure open air of the 
spring evenings. 

A kind of junction of back gardens 
made a wide open space behind our 
lodgings, bounded at the bottom by a 
strip of grass. Beyond this, the little 
Troutle ran straight and swift under a 
wall of shrubby red cliff, into the sea. 
A great sloping green meadow crowned 
the cliff, and thence the steep ascent 
went up field after field, to the furze- 
brakes that covered the spine of the 
hill, and roughened its outline against 
the sky. 

The children used to play about these 
long back gardens till their mothers 
called them in to bed ; and afterwards a 
quiet that was not silence fell on the 
homely landscape. The clink of a 
blacksmith’s hammer in the next little 
street seemed far off; the sounds all 
about of people talking seemed to} sink 
into murmurs, as though the twilight 
had been a door softly shut between 
them and us. The sea that broke on 
the beach very near, though not in sight, 
seemed to whisper and sigh like a spirit. 

I found Ford a frank, affectionate 
young man, with a need of sympathy, 
and, when sure he had it, a confiding 
way of expressing all he felt. His 
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amiability and intelligence soon attached 
me to him; and he had seen enough in 
his short life to make him very good 
company. Bit by bit he told me all 
his honest joys and sorrows ; and in the 
telling, the straightforward, hearty, prac- 
tical goodness of his nature revealed 
itself to me. 

I do not know if George Ford profited 
by my talk in those spring evenings, 
but I do know that I got a deal of good 
out of his. I learned to respect as much 
as I liked and pitied him. 

When the days grew quite long, he 
did not come out until his wife was in 
bed. He always helped her to undress, 
brushed her pretty fair hair, and gave 
her the night draught which was to quiet 
her cough a little. Then he emerged 
through the trellised porch and joined 
me. But his wife had a long wand 
placed by her bedside, and if she wanted, 
or fancied she wanted, anything, she had 
but to tap the window underneath which 
was the bench we sat on: the faithful 
fellow shot into the house, up the stairs, 
and was at her side ina moment. She 
often thus interrupted our talk: her 
restless suffering body made her exact- 
ing and fretful. But George never lost 
his sweet patience with her, never tired 
of trying in vain to content her dis- 
contented spirit, never once complained 
of her unreasonable complaints. Some- 
times he would return, after obeying her 
summons, with a grieved, grave look, 
and moistened eyes ; sometimes with a 
smile as touching, a nosegay in his brown 
fist, and— 

“ Mary sends ’ee this posy with her 
respects, sir. It come from the villa 
to-day along with the ladies ; but Mr. 
Grady he brought her the double of it— 
so will ’ee please to accept of it, Mary 
says.” 

Thus I shared the good things of the 
rich man, and his hothouse posies 
brightened up the dingy little sitting- 
rooms on both sides of the wall. The 
nosegay that Milly brought me from 
Jerusalem was the first of a series. 

Bit by bit, as I said, George Ford told 
me the humble little story of his life. 

He had had an uncle on the mother’s 
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side who was the captain and part owner 
of a small trading vessel. When George 
was about sixteen years old, his uncle 
took him on board The Lovely Polly, and 
taught him seamanship. At that time 
he was not an only son, and could be 
spared from his father’s little farm. 
When George was twenty-two, Captain 
Way died, leaving all he had to leave 
to his only child, Mary. It was almost 
nothing, for the poor captain had made 
some unsuccessful ventures, and en- 
countered much adversity : anxiety and 
disappointment had shortened his life. 
His strong recommendation ensured to 
George the good offices of The Lovely 
Polly's co-owners, and of his uncle’s 
commercial friends. 

Mary Way was a year or two younger 
than George. Her mother had died 
before the girl was old enough to re- 
member her. Mrs. Way was a pretty 
Irishwoman, and had been the pet ser- 
vant of Mrs. O'Neil, of Abbeyland, near 
Wexford, where honest Captain Way 
saw and fell in love with her. 

When she married him, the O’Neils 
gave her a little dowry. Her husband 
was glad to take a lodging for his pretty 
wife near them at Wexford, where she 
could still be within reach of their pro- 
tecting kindness during his frequent 
absences, and while occupied with his 
business in great waters. 

But poor young Mrs. Way being con- 
sumptive, died when her child was three 
years old, and then the O’Neils took 
little Mary, and in a manner adopted 
her for love of their dead servant. They 
professed to bring her up to be a servant 
also, but she was the plaything and pet 
of the house, and could never have taken 
an ordinary service, I fancy. She saw 
her father as often and as much as he 
could make opportunities for going to 
see her ; but he was an unselfish, tender- 
hearted fellow, and felt that he could 
hardly ensure his delicate little Polly 
such home care as would justify his taking 
her from her rich friends. His sister, 
Mrs. Ford, the farmer’s wife, was a good 
soul, but a strong, hardy woman, with 
strict notions about young folk; not 
likely, he knew, to pet and cocker a 


child—and his little Polly wanted pet- 
ting and cockering, and got it at Abbey- 
land. She should stay there till he 
could settle down in a cottage ashore ; 
and then nephew George should marry 
his little maid, and be captain of Zhe 
Lovely Polly, and he would lie up and 
take care of the captain’s wife while 
George was away. 

Alas! the terrible equinoctial winds 
raged, and the great sea waves arose and 
engulfed many ships, their crews and 
cargoes, and half wrecked The Lovely 
Polly, carrying a heavy venture in- 
sufficiently insured, and swept away the 
poor captain’s dream-cottage, and broke 
his heart. 

Six months after, lying on his death- 
bed in his narrow berth on board The 
Lovely Polly (repaired and seaworthy 
again, but at the cost of that cottage 
which was never to be built), he imparted 
to George the hopes he had cherished 
in vain. I will tell you the rest in 
George’s own words. 

“*¢ But if so be thou and my Polly can 
so conform together, why there’s my 
blessing,’ Uncle says, ‘ which it’s pretty 
nigh all I have to give ’ee ; for I know 
thou’lt be kind to my poor maid. She’s 
a pretty leetle maid, George,’ he says, 
‘like her mother wur ; blue eyes, and a 
face like a piece of waxwork, and curly 
light hair—there’s a bit of it in my 
watch-case, take and look at it ;’ which 
I do; and ‘ain't it pretty?’ he says. 
‘ Polly’s a bit too eddicated and ladytied 
like, p’raps, for we rough chaps,’ Uncle 
says, ‘but they’ve learned her useful 
things too. Look’ee here, George, at 
this handkercher,’ which he had clean, 
under his hand on the bed ; ‘thy mother 
couldn’t a’ hemmed un neater, could she 
now ? So, Georgy, boy,’ Uncle continnys, 
when I’d praised the handkercher, ‘I 
lays my dying command on’ee: go and 
see my little lass, first thing. I don't 
advise nothing onprudent, but just you 
go and see her; and if so be you can 
fancy each other mewchal, why it’s my 
dying wish that you and she takes one 
another to bespliced in holy matterimony, 
till death you part.’ 

“Them was Uncle’s words, sir,” said 
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. “I had propped him up, and 
was giving him his physic, and I sim I 
see him now! ‘ Thou’rt young and 
strong, George,’ he says, ‘ and hast time 
and heart to work and to wait,:as I ha’nt ; 
thou’lt bring Polly to that cottage yet ; 
and here’s my love to you both,’ he says, 
smiling kind, and nodding with his eyes 
like, as he drank off his dose—which 
was something of a sedlative natur, for 
he fell off to sleep presently, and didn’t 
ever rightly wake up again—not in this 
world, dear old chap.” 

George dutifully went to see hisorphan 
cousin “first thing” after his uncle’s 
death ; and without the least effort of 
duty fell headlong in love with her. 
And although she was, he owned, 
“terribly coy for a good bit,” she ended 
by accepting his devotion, and consent- 
ing to marry him. Her friends urged 
her strongly, it seemed, and were entirely 
on George’s side in the affair. The 
Lovely Polly was just then at Hamburg, 
but on her next voyage George was to 
sail in her as captain. Backed by her 
friends’ influence, he persuaded Mary 
that they could not better employ the 
interim than by getting “spliced.” He 
married his sweetheart from Abbeyland, 
as his uncle had done by her mother ; 
brought her home to his parents’ West- 
country farm in England; and three 
months after sailed on a voyage to the 
Brazils that lasted three years. 

During that time much happened. 
In the first place his wife fell ill after 
his departure. Perhaps she fretted at 
their separation ; perhaps the compara- 
tively rough life at the farm affected the 
spoiled, peaking girl ; no doubt her hus- 
band’s parents, kindly as they really 
were, did not make sufficient allowance 
for the spoiledness and the peaking, and 
treated the ailing young woman’s dainti- 
ness as affectation that it was best to 
laugh at, or to disregard. No doubt 
she was both ill and miserable until the 
O’Neils invited her to try the remedy 
of her native air. 

Five months after her marriage she 
made her home with them again, ac- 
companying them also while they 
travelled for more than a year on the 
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Continent. At last she returned to 
Westshire, but with her friends, who 
then came to England and rented a 
pretty villa called Bel Respiro, near 
Troutlemouth, some member of the 
family being consigned by the doctors 
to Westshire air. 

When, shortly after, George returned 
to England, he found Mary and his 
child at Bel Respiro. Letters had been 
necessarily rare between husband and 
wife during that far and wide separation : 
both were travelling, and communication 
was difficult. But George knew that a 
child had been born to him, and that 
the little maid was called Millicent, after 
Mrs. O'Neil, its godmother. He had 
also been assured that his wife’s health 
was re-established : but his heart sank 
when her shattered and nervous con- 
dition became but too manifest to him as 
soon as he once more took her home to 
the farm. 

Just then his only brother was killed 
by falling from a rick, and it was evident 
that George must fill his place at home, 
and give up the seafaring life he liked 
so well, and prospered so fairly in. 
George was too dutiful a son to desert 
his parents in their need of him, and 
much too fond of his wife and child to 
take to heart the altered prospects that 
would at any rate keep them all together 
for the future. He would now have 
been happy enough but for one cause of 
anxiety—his wife’s health. Day by 
day this yielded inch by inch to hopeless 
disease. 

“ At first we thought the little maid 
wern’t long for here below,” said George ; 
“ you never see such a mite of a babe as 
she wur when I first come home, You 
wouldn’t a’ believed she wur in her three 
if you hadn’t knowed it. I wur in a 
real fright every time I took hold on 
her with my big fisties—she wur that 
frail and leetle. But you see she have 
grow’d up hearty, have my little maid, 
and it’s her mother that’s to be took. 
My poor Mary! my poor lass! No, 
sir, 1 won’t—I won't give way, not yet, 
not while she’s here. Thank ’ee, sir, 
you're very kind— Yes, sir, for my little 
maid’s sake the Lord ’ll help me——” 
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Thus poor George generally ended 
our talks; his big heart heaving, his 
hand over his face, tears trickling 
through his fingers—while I could only 
press his other hand, and say a broken 
word or two of sympathy. 


CHAPTER III. 


Youne Mrs. Ford got a little better in 
the summer, as persons smitten by her 
disease are apt to do. 

She fancied that Troutlemouth would 
be the source of health to her, and fretted 
at the idea of returning to Corner Farm. 
I saw plainly that the young woman 
felt a strong distaste both for the coarse 
way of life there, so different from that 
to which her patrons had accustomed 
her, and to the society of her husband’s 
parents, which certainly could be neither 
congenial nor soothing to her. 

The old farmer and his wife did not 
belong to my parish, but I had seen 
them several times in Mrs. George’s 
little room, and had also met them in 
my walks abroad. They were rough 
folks, clumsy of speech and manner, with 
loud, unrestrainable voices and noisy 
ways. They meant to be good to their 
son’s sick wife, but hardly knew how, 
and had little patience with what they 
called her “ items.” 

“ Sick folk have no call to be peevish : 
the Lord He sent un sickness, and hur 
must bear it like a Christen, hur must,” 
grumbled Mrs. Ford. “ Hur’s so itemy 
as a teethin’ babby, hur is.” 


“ Tiur should beheave hurself ’cordin ° 


tu that steation in life it have pleased 
God tu call her tu,” growled Conserva- 
tive old Ford. “ Parson’s lady cudent 
be fuler o’ faddles.” 

Poor Mrs. George needed comfort and 
indulgence in this lingering death-sick- 
ness of hers, and there could be neither 
at the farm for her, with that rough- 
tongued couple. I said so as delicately 
as I could when poor George consulted 
me, anxious only for his part to adopt 
the plan that should be best for “ Polly, 
dear lass.” It was settled that she 
should remain at her sea-side lodging, 
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and that nothing should be altered in 
their way of life, inconvenient, fatiguing, 
and expensive as it was to himself. 

Every morning he gave his wife her 
breakfast in bed, helped her to dress, 
and saw her comfortably settled in her 
little pranked-out sitting-room, with 
everything she could need “ to her hand.” 
Then he set off on a three-mile walk to 
the farm, and worked hard at whatever 
farm business was going forward, until 
three or four o’clock, when he plodded 
back again to his wife’s lodging to be 
her faithful “ nurse and servant,” as he 
had called himself with touching un- 
consciousness. 

As the weather grew hot—and it was 
a very hot summer, that last of his 
Polly’s life—he often seemed exhausted, 
strong and healthy as he was ; and often 
in the cool twilight dropped asleep 
beside me on that bench by the porch. 
Sometimes I caught his pipe as it fell 
from his fingers, and as his head sank 
sideways against the trellis among the 
honeysuckle. But he slept seaman- 
fashion, with his ears open, and at the 
least tap on the window above he was 
awake and alert again. 

I used to look at him as he slept with 
the deepest compassion and respect. 
The good tired face had then both pathos 
and dignity. My heart bowed down 
before that humble generous spirit, as 
before something great and holy. I 
counted George Ford far above his wife, 
whose poorlittle second-hand refinements 
and smattering of polite education were 
nothing beyond what any vain, senti- 
mental lady’s-maid might achieve by 
ambitious copying. 

And her character had a secretiveness 
about it, a taint of cunning, that im- 
pressed me disagreeably. Nor did there 
appear to me any higher quality to set 
against these defects than a kind of 
passive sweetness that did not lie much 
deeper than manner, or stand the test of 
sickness and suffering. 

Frequently 1 found her in a strange 
nervous state, with furtive, frightened 
looks and embarrassed utterance, that 
puzzled me very much. Nothing seemed 
further from tragic or romantic than 
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little commonplace Mrs. George Ford, 
or I might have suspected that some 
hidden dread and trouble were oppress- 
ing her. Sometimes I fancied that my 
visits, although she invited and wel- 
comed me, might be regarded with dis- 
trust by her Roman Catholic friends, 
especially the priest, and that she was 
bidden to be on her guard against my 
heretical machinations. But I know 
now that I overrated my importance in 
their eyes, and that they were not in 
the least apprehensive or jealous of my 
influence over their thoroughly obedient 
protégée. 

Most of the time I spent with her 
was employed in reading aloud, for her 
sight became very weak as her malady 
grew. I read anything that she her- 
self chose, and it was generally poetry 
from some of the gilt books on her 
round table: “Selections” from Moore, 
and Byron, and Mrs. Hemans, and 
L.E.L. I might have desired to alter 
or vary these lectures, but, you see, I be- 
lieved that my mission in that sick room 
was simply to give a little comfort, in 
any innocent way that I was permitted 
to do so. 

What most interfered with my per- 
sonal liking for young Mrs. Ford was 
the discovery, which 1 soon made, that 
she had no love for her husband. She 
accepted all his devotion because she 
needed it, but I saw that she felt the 
sweet unwearying faithfulness of it 
only with her body, as it were. She 
savoured George’s tender service with- 
out the least gratitude or love, just as 
ske ate grapes when parched, or leaned 
her aching bones on down pillows. His 
simple talk did not interest her; she 
was more than half ashamed of his 
West-country tongue and his unpolished 
manners, gentle as they really were. 

She seemed fond of her child, but 
Milly was a romp, and her mother’s 
tiny parlour was as much too small for 
her gymnastics as mine for the whisking 
skirts of the “parson’s lady.” The 
little one made more noise than her 
sick mother could bear, and was now 
almost always at the farm with the 
old folks, 


In the fine summer afternoons, young 
Mrs. Ford would come out, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, and walk feebly to 
and fro in the back garden reaching 
down to the narrow meadow that bor- 
dered the Troutle. I used to see them 
from my bedroom window, and I fan- 
cied that I could discern the daily, 
nightly touch of disease on her waxen 
face. The nose became longer and finer ; 
the eyes darker and larger; the flaxen 
hair would hardly curl now, and hung 
lifeless on her neck ; the doll-prettiness 
had vanished, and the insignificant fea- 
tures were strangely spiritualised. Her 
husband took little slow steps at her 
side : his dark square face, florid through 
all its weather-tan, his black, bushy, 
curly hair, his bright brown eyes under 
thick eyebrows, his look of health, vigour, 
vitality—not red and beefy, but robust 
—were quite awfully contrasted by that 
death-smitten figure. 

When the days shortened, Mrs. George 
had to take her slow walk alone, or 
leaning on her landlady the postmis- 
tress ; the sun had got too low, and the 
air too chill for her, by the time that 
her husband could return from the farm. 
I used to go out and give her my arm 
when I could, but there was much sick- 
ness in the parish just then, and I was 
very little at home. Just at this time, 
the O’Neil family left Bel Respiro, the 
invalid daughter being again ordered to 
winter at Rome. 

At last, one late September morning, 
the end came. I was at breakfast when 
my landlady entered my parlour, fol- 
lowed by her neighbour the postmistress ; 
both women agitated and awe-stricken. 
Young Mrs. Ford was dead. And, not- 
withstanding all her husband’s tender 
watchfulness, she had died alone. 

On that one morning, George had been 
compelled to leave her early, before she 
was able to rise. He had promised, 
however, to return at noon, and recom- 
mended her to remain in hed until then. 
At nine o'clock, Miss Pike the post- 
mistress, who kept no servant, had gone 
into her lodger’s parlour to light the 
fire. The bedroom opened by folding- 
doors into the sitting-room, and these 
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doors were always set wide at night, 
not only for air, but that George, who 
for many months had slept on the sofa 
in the parlour, might be within sight, and 
indeed within reach, of the sick woman. 

Miss Pike had got to the grate, sticks 
in apron and candle in hand, when, as 
she expressed it, she seemed to feel that 
there was no sound of breathing from 
the bed. The curtains were open at 
the foot ; she made a step forward and 
looked in. She confessed to me that, 
instantly seeing what had happened, 
she screamed, and at once ran out of 
the house into her neighbour's. The 
foolish woman had been so scared that 
she did not even go close enough to 
ascertain if life were really extinct. 
First sending her for the doctor, I went 
at once to her house, and into the room 
where young Mrs. Ford lay ; and when 
I entered it I felt, just as the postmis- 
tress had done, that nothing breathed 
behind the white curtains of the bed. 

Young Mrs. Ford was quite dead. 
She lay in the attitude of sleep, very 
calm-looking, statue-like. One arm was 
stretched on the pillow, her eyes nearly 
closed. Her little nightcap had worked 
slightly off her head, but this was the 
only sign of the least struggle. 

As I turned away, I found Miss Pike 
at myelbow. She had come up behind 
me, emboldened by my presence, and I 
saw by her excited face that she was going 
to indulge in a flood of tears. She was 
a nervous woman, and upon such occa- 
sions nervous women, especially of the 
less educated classes, are not particularly 
welcome to men. I asked her, rather 
brutally, why she had not fetched the 
doctor, and went away abruptly, hardly 
listening to her explanation that my 
landlady’s son had gone for him. In 
truth, my mind was revolving painful 
thoughts of poor George, who must be 
sent for, and who must be told the fatal 
tidings. I knew that I ought to be the 
person to tell them, and I shrank from 
the duty that had fallen on me. But 
I had to do it, and I at once set off to 
walk to the farm, thinking it best that 
he should there hear what had hap- 
pened, with his parents to care for him. 


But I had not gone half a mile on the 
road when I met all three in the farmer’s 
chaise-cart. George had found the old 
folks preparing to come into Troutle- 
mouth to consult a lawyer concerning 
some small neighbourly quarrel ; and he 
finished what he came to do as quickly 
as possible, so that he might return with 
them the more quickly to his wife. 

They stopped when I met them, and 
I have no doubt that my grave face 
alarmed George, for he turned visibly 
pale, and jumped down at once. I only 
told him that his wife had been taken 
worse since he left her. I believe he 
knew the whole truth instantly, but 
would not admit it even to himself. 
He stared at me piteously; tried to 
speak, but only nodded silently to his 
parents, and walked on with me as I 
turned back towards Troutlemouth. 

I will not tell you of the poor fellow’s 
first anguish. Some joys and some 
sorrows should alike be treated as secrets 
between the creature and God. In the 
evening his mother came to me, and im- 
plored me to get her son out of the room 
where his dead wife lay. I found the 
little parlour next door filled with people : 
I passed through them, and saw George 
sitting by the bed in the other room. 
He sat with his elbows on his knees, 
and his face in his hands, motionless 
as his dead Mary who lay there beside 
him. 

They had made the toilet of death ; 
had closed her eyes and mouth, bound 
up her head and chin, folded her in her 
long night-gown, setting her arms by her 
side, and laid a sheet over her. 

He had remained thus for some hours, 
his parents and friends vainly attempt- 
ing to remove him: he took not the 
least notice of word or touch. 

It is impossible to say how deeply I 
sympathised with that man, as he sat in 
his quiet grief, by his dead wife. 

I felt disposed to be angered at the 
foolish intermeddling of the folks about 
him, and to exhort them for pity’s sake 
to let him alone. But, as I saw they 
would not do so, I thought it might be 
best to get him away from them into 
my lodging, where he would be undis- 
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turbed. I spoke to him very gently, 
and entreated him to come away with 
me for the present, for a while only. 
He seemed to be roused by my voice, 
and, with that childlike reverence for 
my office which he had always mani- 
fested, made an effort to rise; but as he 
did so he caught sight of his wife’s 
shrouded figure, and fell down erushed 
in a heap on the floor. Plucking her 
hand from that awful artificial symmetry 
of position which they had contrived, 
he delivered himself up to the passion 
of his grief—kissing the cold bones, and 
bathing them with his het tears. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Youne Mrs. Ford was carried to the 
Roman Catholic burying-ground at Tox- 
eter, and George went home from the 
funeral to the farm. 

Next day he brought a cart to 
Troutlemouth to fetch away his dead 
wife’s belongings from Miss Pike’s. 
About twilight he came in to see me, 
having despatched the cart and the lug- 
gage under charge of a farm lad. 

He carried in his hand a small rose- 
wood writing-desk, which I recognised 
as having been his wife’s, and which I 
had often seen on the table beside her. 

“Tf you'll excuse the liberty and the 
taking up of your time, sir,” said poor 
George, entering the room with sorrowful 
face and reddened eyelids, “I’d ask leave 
to open this here leetle dexse in your 
presence. My dear wife’s last will and 
testyment be in it, I sim. My dear lass 
could do as she liked with her own, as 
was correct and fitting, and for my little 
maid’s sake I should like for you to see 
as I acts upright and honourable by her, 
and ezactly as her dear mother may have 
exprested the wish. I ha’nt opened 
him, I assure you, sir,” added George 
earnestly ; ‘never saw his inside in my 
life.” 

I signified my readiness to bear wit- 
ness that he did not in any manner 
cheat his child, and he unlocked the 
desk. 

One compartment, the lower one, had 
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been used as a trinket-box, and con- 
tained various pretty ornaments neatly 
laid in cotton wool. I perceived that 
George was surprised at the number of 
these things, and that he saw most of 
them for the first time. 

“T suppose the O’Neils give her they 
things,” said he, “the most on ’em. 
Her father and me we give her a pair 
or two of earrings and such like, and I 
give her a leetle watch and chain the 
day we got married ; but the cap’n he 
wur always savin’ for her, and so wur I 
—towards that cottage, you know, sir. 
Ah! my poor lass had small pleasure 
out o’ them trinkum-trankums. I sim 
I hate to see ’em shine as if they was 
alive, they trash, and Polly, dear love—” 

George shut the lid of the lower com- 
partment with an inrpatient half-sob, and 
opened the upper one. 

Here were only two or three thin 
packets of letters, through which George 
glanced, and handed them to me to do 
the same, that I might see there was 
among them no testamentary paper of 
any kind whatever. I could not help 
silently taking notice that the dead 
woman had not preserved a single line 
from her husband. There were only 
letters and notes from Mrs. O'Neil, one 
or two from her father, and a few from 
old schoolfellows of her own class at the 
Wexford boarding-school to which she 
had been sent for some years. 

“There seems to be no will,” said I, 
as I retied the last packet ; “ but it can 
make no difference, George, to you or 
little Milly. Most likely your wife 
knew that.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes sure,” assented George ; 
‘still I cud a’ wished as she had ex- 
prested a desire, just that I might a’ 
follered it strict. But thank’ee, sir, 
kindly, kindly, for all—and God for 
ever bless ’ee, sir, and good night.” 

He had shut and locked the desk, and 
taken it up in his left hand, while he 
held out his right to me, when a sudden, 
a fatal thought struck me. 

“Stop!” I cried, “there may be a 
secret drawer.” 

Oh, my poor George, that my lips 
should have said it! He put the desk 
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down again on the table before me, un- 
locked it, and re-opened it. Knowing 
the usual trick of these contrivances, I 
lifted the lid of the upper compartment, 
and then tried to pull up the slip of 
wood that partitioned off the cell for the 
ink bottle: it yielded readily, and as it 
came up a spring clicked, and the wooden 
lining at the head of the compartment 
jumped loose. I laid aside the piece of 
wood that had, as I expected, masked a 
small secret drawer. ‘This I drew out 
and gave to George. 

Oh, my poor George, that my hand 
should have done it! 

The drawer contained nothing but a 
single small envelope, undirected. It 
had been sealed, but the seal was already 
broken. 

“There’s your wife’s will, George,” 
said I, “or I’m mistaken.” 

I was mistaken. 

George, as he stood there near my 
lamp, took out two or three folded 
papers, the contents of the envelope, 
and began to examine them. I sat by, 
tranquilly looking at him. I saw sur- 
prise and perplexity disturb for a 
moment his quiet sad face; then a great 
terror and horror growing and growing ; 
then his poor reddened eyes stared at 
me, dilated, wild, frenzied! At last, 
with a shrill yell like the scream of phy- 
sical torture, George let fall envelope 
and papers, began to beat his head 
savagely with his two fists, and laughed 
loud and long ! 

Mad, suddenly mad, he seemed. 

For a minute I was too much dis- 
mayed to do or say anything. Then I 
spoke gently and tenderly to him, trying 
in vain to calm him. Meanwhile his 
dreadful cry had penetrated every corner 
of the little house, and my landlady 
came running into the room. I told 
her that George had broken down 
through fatigue and grief, and was in a 
kind of hysterical fit. I begged her to 
fetch Mr. Wilson, the doctor, who 
would be able to calm him, I hoped, by 
some sedative medicine. The doctor 
was with us in ten minutes, He found 
George rushing to and fro, backwards 
and forwards, as a pendulum swings. 
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Every now and then he burst into a 
loud laugh, and beat his heal on the 
wall as he came to one end or the other 
of my little parlour. 

Thad kept my eyes on him, but feared 
to aggravate this frightful excitement by 
the least attempt to soothe it. And I 
had collected that fatal thin packet of 
papers, which evidently contained the 
poison that was convulsing him, and 
locked it in a drawer. 

The doctor only watched poor George 
as I did: he knew that paroxysm of 
mental agony could not last much longer. 
In a low voice he inquired, and I told 
him, what had produced it, without how- 
ever entering into particulars. 

Gradually George began to falter and 
to stagger in his fierce pendulum-like 
swing from wall to wall. His loud laugh 
became thin and gasping; at last he 
stopped short, staring wildly at us. 
Then I put my arm tenderly round his 
shoulder, and drew him and pushed him 
gently down on the sofa. The poor 
fellow gripped my hand convulsively, and 
began to whimper feebly like a woman. 

*‘ Let him ery,” whispered the doctor, 
“and give him this.” He drank the 
opiate docilely, and we presently got him 
to bed in my room, where he soon slept 
exhausted, and slept for many hours. 

I lay down on the sofa in my parlour, 
which, like its twin next door, opened 
by folding-doors into the sleeping-room. 

About eight o’clock next morning I 
was already up and dressed, and seated 
at my writing table. All of a sudden 
George, in the next room, roared out a 
ghastly and savage oath that brought 
me to my feet in an instant. 

I hurried to him, fearing a fresh 
paroxysm of that excitement which had 
looked so like insanity. He had either 
awakened himself by his own impreca- 
tion, or had uttered it immediately on 
awaking to consciousness and memory. 
I cannot properly describe the incredible 
change that had transformed poor 
George. As I came up to the bedside, 
he turned to me a face not only hag- 
gard and miserable, but reckless, defiant, 
wicked | 

Before I cou’d speak, he spol:e in a 
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dare-devil way, utterly unnatural to the 
man, in a hoarse voice, and a broadened 
West-country accent. 

“All right, sir! I be all right; 
doan’t ’ee fear. I baint agoing to break 
my heart, I baint, for e’er a d——d 
trollop of ’em all. Polly’s dead and 
d d, and there’s an end o’ she. No, 
sir, no; I baint a cussin’ and swearin’ : 
I only holds as the Lord is just, and as 
the devil have got his own.” 

George was not in a condition to be 
preached to: the doctor could do more 
than the parson for him, and I waited 
anxiously enough for the early visit that 
my friend Wilson had promised. 

George did not wish to get up, and 
refused the breakfast I brought him. He 
lay there on his back, with a frown and 
a sneer on his face, fiercely picking the 
dry skin from his parched lips till they 
were sore and bleeding. Now and then 
he broke out into coarse and brutal in- 
vectives, ruffianly threatenings of wrath 
and vengeance against persons unnamed. 
And yet there was a kind of undercurrent 
of wild, fanatic religiousness running 
beneath his blasphemous rant ! 

Suddenly he asked, more quietly, 
“ Have ’ee burnt it, sir?” 

I knew he meant that fatal packet, and 
I told him gently, “No; I had locked 
it away, and no one but he himself had 
seen, or, unless he chose, need see it.” 

“‘Then,” said George, getting excited 
again, “you doant know what Polly 
wur. Why, she wur worse than the poor 
drunken drabs in the street, Polly wur !” 

“Hush!” said I, for he had raised 
his voice to a shout, “for your child’s 
sake, hush, George! Think of your 
little Milly.” 

A dreadful spasm twisted his face, 
and a most horrible execration broke 
from his lips. It seemed to produce a 
lull in his fury, as a silence follows a 
great thunderclap. 

“T humbly ask your pardon,” said 
he, almost timidly, after that pause. 

“ Never mind me, George,” returned 
J, sorrowfully. 

“The Lord forgive me,” murmured 
poor George, abashed, with a return to 
lis gentle, pious self. 
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Then he spoke in a subdued tone, and 
asked me to take out the envelope I had 
locked up, and to read the contents for 
myself. I did so. 

If I could convey to you by any brief 
summary of my own a true idea of the 
horror which those contents must have 
produced in the mind of Mary Ford’s 
husband, I should prefer to do so. But 
you must read what he read, and realize 
that he read it, in order to judge him as 
justly, as tenderly, as I wish you to do. 

There were only two letters in the 
envelope: both dated from London 
some years back, with no more parti- 
cular address ; both in the same legible 
masculine handwriting. 

The first in date ran thus : 


“My pear Littte Mary, — Since 
you think it unkind that I never 
write to you, I will do so, relying 
on your promise to burn my letter 
directly, and to follow my wishes, if I 
will express them myself. I wish you 
to do exactly as my mother directs. 
You may be sure she will keep your 
secret for my sake, for you know she 


loves me better than anything else in 
the world, and would make any sacrifice 
to save me from my father’s displeasure. 
She knows all, and her plan is to take 
you abroad with her when she and old 
Nora set off shortly to join my father in 


Rome. She will stay three or four 
months at Vienna, where she has some 
relations. What takes place there may 
be represented, when necessary, as hay- 
ing taken place last year. As for my 
father, he hates babies, and will never 
look at yours, though he will naturally 
be told that Mary Ford has one that was 
too young to be left behind. In a few 
months the child will only look small 
for its alleged age. You will see there 
is nothing to fear, if you will be reason- 
able, and trust to your best friends. 

“‘T write in great haste, but I would 
not have you think me unkind or un- 
mindful of you. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“ MauvRICcE.” 


“ Remember your promise, and burp 
this at once.” 
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The second note was very short, and 
dated some months later :— 


“My pear utTLteE Mary,— Im 
glad you are all right. It is very 
kind of my mother to give her name 
to the young one. Now that all 
is well over and safe, you must see it is 
useless to fret over what is past and 
irreparable. I send little Millicent 
something to buy a rattle, and remain 
in haste, 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ MAURICE. 

“P.S.—Burn this note directly, as 
you assure me you burnt the other.” 


There were in the envelope, besides 
these two notes, three visiting cards. 
Two were tied together with silver twist, 
and bore respectively the names of “ Mr.” 
and “ Mrs. Maurice O'Neil, No. — Gros- 
venor Place.” On the third card was 
engraved the name of “ Miss Hawes,” 
and the same residence. The lady’s 
name on both cards wasslashed through, 
as by a penknife. 

Here was the mot d’énigme. I knew 
when I saw these cards that Mr. Mau- 
rice O’Neil, Mary Ford’s cold-blooded 
seducer, had married a well-known 
middle-aged and very rich heiress, and 
why his affectionate mother had aided 
and abetted him in suppressing a scandal 
that might have interrupted so fortunate 
an arrangement of his affairs. He had 
asserted no more than the fact when he 
assured his mistress that her shameful 
secret would be guarded by his mother 
“at any sacrifice” —even of truth, of 
honour, and of chaste matronhood ! 

As for the dead weakling, I dared not 
pronounce the verdict of my wrath on 
her sin. My heart rose against her too 
hotly, thinking of George. Her incon- 
ceivable falseness looked so black beside 
his pure and tender loyalty. Treacherous 
even to her lover, she had broken faith 
with him, and preserved the only two 
letters with which he had been induced 
to trust her. The doll-faced waiting- 
woman, by her double deceit, had ex- 
ploded the deadly secret which, bursting 
like an infernal machine, had morally 


destroyed her husband, and maimed and 
defeatured her child? What would be 
the end? 

I sat aghast, conscious of George’s 
bloodshot eyes fixed on me, hungry for 
sympathy and perhaps for counsel, but 
struck dumb, feeling that I had nothing 
to say which I dared say. 

It was a great relief to me when, at 
this juncture, the doctor came in. He 
found his patient quiet, and pronounced 
him much better. George assured him, 
as he had assured me, that he was “ ali 
right.” The doctor advised him to be 
up and doing, said that occupation would 
be his best physic, shook hands with 
him, and went away. I was cowardly 
enough to be thankful for a summons 
from a sick parishioner which called me 
from poor George as soon as we were 
left alone again. I dared not speak of 
his awful trouble until I could shape 
my sympathy into words that had at 
least some likeness of comfort and sober 
counsel. As yet I could not; as yet I 
felt wholly possessed by such emotions 
as I believed it would ill become me to 
strengthen his own sense of injury by 
expressing to him. 

Vainly, vainly I wished, afterwards, I 
had uttered even that undisciplined, im- 
pulsive sympathy : it mighthave soothed 
him more than wiser, better considered 
speech. But, perplexed and afraid, I 
seized the first excuse, and fled, until I 
could force myself to speak good words 
to him. I saw the disappointment in 
his face as I wrung his hand affec- 
tionately, saying that I must leave him 
then, but would return soon. Alas! 
there was no “must” but that which 
my cowardice invented. My sick 
parishioner was not so sick as this poor 
struggling soul. I knew that George 
was waiting hungrily for the expression 
of my sympathy, yet I left him. The 
unaffected humility of the man caused 
him to mistake my silence and avoid- 
ance; prevented him from knowing, 
until too late, that the very strength of 
what I felt for him made me afraid to 
utter it. 


To be continued. 
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THE LAST OF NELSON’S CAPTAINS, 


On the 8th of January the last survivor 
of Nelson’s captains, the Paladins of 
the great war, sank to his rest calmly 
at Greenwich, a hale old sea-king of 
eighty-six. Sir James A. Gordon had 
been Governor of the Hospital since 
1853, and became Admiral of the Fleet 
just a year since, on the 30th of 
January, 1868. He entered the navy 
in November 1793, at the mature age 
of ten years, straight from his father’s 
house, Kildrummie Castle, Aberdeen ; 
was posted in May 1805, several years 
before the Premier was born ; and had 
been nine times gazetted for conspicuous 
gallantry in the face of an enemy 
while Mr, Gladstone was still in the 
nursery. The race to which he be- 
longed stands out as clearly as Napoleon’s 
marshals, of whom they were the co- 
temporaries. Nelson’s captains, now that 
we can look at them as a group of his- 
torical personages, strike us as on the 
whole the most daring set of men ever 
thrown together for one work. Were it 
not for their uniform success, and the 
thoroughness with which they carried 
through that work, one might be inclined 
to call them foolhardy disciples of the 
chief who “did not know Mr. Fear.” 

As a boy, Sir James fought in the 
general actions, under Lord Bridport, at 
Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, and took 
part in a dozen minor engagements and 
cuttings-out, which are chronicled in 
the faithful pages of James. 

But it was not until 1811 that his 
great chance in life came. In that year 
he was captain of the Active frigate, 
cruising in the Adriatic under Hoste. 
They were three frigates and a 22-gun 
ship, the Volage, when off Lissa a 
French and Venetian fleet of six 
frigates, a 16-gun corvette, and two 
gunboats came in sight. Hoste wore 
at once, and signalled “ Remember 
Nelson,” and the four English ships 
went into action with 128 guns less 
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than the enemy, and 880 men against 
2,600. In half-an-hour the Floré, 40- 
gun frigate, struck to the Active; but 
Gordon, without waiting to send a prize 
crew on board, followed the Corona, 
another French frigate, and took her 
within shot of the batteries of Lissa. 
Meantime, the Floré had stolen away, 
no one knew where, and the able editors 
of the day denounced her captain for 
treachery in not waiting for her captor’s 
return, and blamed Gordon for not 
securing her. Hoste only remarked that 
they didn’t know Gordon if they thought 
he would waste a minute on a prize 
while an enemy’s flag was flying. 

Six months later in the same waters, 
Maxwell in the Alceste, and Gordon in 
the Active, came up and fought through 
a long autumn day with the Pomone and 
Pauline, French frigates running for 
Trieste. Gordon’s leg was carried away 
by a 36-pounder, but the Pauline was 
taken, and Maxwell brought the sword 
of Rosamil, the French captain, to Gor- 
don, as his by right. 

In 1812 Gordon, now with a wooden 
leg, was again afloat, captain of the Sea 
Horse; and in 1814 was under Cochrane 
on the American station. In August, 
Cochrane and Ross resolved on the raid 
on Washington; and Gordon, with a 
small squadron, was ordered to sail up 
the Potomac, in support of the land- 
forces. He started on the 17th, and 
struggled up to Fort Washington in ten 
days. ‘We were without pilots,” he 
writes, “to assist us through that diffi- 
cult part of the river called Kettles 
Bottoms, consequently each of the 
ships was aground twenty times, and 
the crews were employed in warping 
five whole days.” On the 27th he took 
Fort Washington, and on the next day 
appeared off Alexandria, and offered 
terms of capitulation to the town which 
our cousins found hard of digestion. 
Washington city had been abandoned 
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by Ross on the 25th, after the public 
buildings were burnt. The whole 
country was rising, and here was this 
impudent one-legged captain insisting 
that the merchant ships which had been 
sunk on his approach should be de- 
livered to him, with all merchandise on 
board, or The army was already 
back at the coast, there was not 
the slightest chance of support, and 
his difficulties were increasing every 
hour; but the Alexandrians soon 
found that nothing but his own terms 
would get rid of this one-legged man. 
Sothe sunk merchantmen were “weighed, 
masted, hove down, caulked, rigged, and 
loaded” with the cargoes which had 
been put ashore, even down to the cabin 
furniture, and with twenty-one of them 
as prizes, at the end of three days Gordon 
started to run the gauntlet back to the 
sea, our cousins vowing that they would 
teach him something about “terms of 
capitulation” before he got there. And 
they worked hard to keep their vow, 
and at one point (name unknown) had 
nearly effected their purpose by aid of a 
strong battery and three fireships. But 
Gordon in the Sea Horse, and Charles 
Napier in the Huryalus, anchored at 
short musket range right off the battery, 
and succeeded in almost silencing it: a 
daring middy or two towed away the 
fireships, and the whole fleet of mer- 
chantmen slipped by. And so Gordon 
got down to the sea, with a total loss of 
three officers and sixty-one men, after 
twenty-three days’ operations in which 
the hammocks were down only two 
nights. No stranger feat of daring was 
ever performed than this, now nearly 
forgotten. 

His last command was in his old 
ship the Active, to which he was 
appointed in 1819; and in 1826 he 
was made superintendent of Plymouth 
Victualling Yard, at which time, so far 
as we know, his work as a fighting-man 


ceased. Stop—we are wrong; on one 
occasion the old sea-lion was brought to 
bay. He attended the coronation of 
William IV., like a loyal messmate, in 
full admiral’s uniform, with his orders, 
and the gold medal which had been 
awarded him after Lissa, on his breast. 
He walked away from the ceremony, 
and at a narrow street-corner in West- 
minster was hailed by a leading rough 
in the crowd with, “By God! that’s 
Jem Gordon. He flogged me in the 
Active, and now, mates, let’s settle 
him.” The Admiral put his back to the 
wall, and looked the fellow in the face. 
*‘T don’t remember you,” said he, “ but 
if I flogged you in the Active, you 
d——d rascal, you deserved it. Come 
on!” Whereupon the crowd cheered, 
and suppressed his antagonist, and the 
Admiral stumped back to his hotel in 
peace. 

Even with a wooden leg, he must have 
been a very formidable man in those 
days ; for he stood six feet three inches, 
and had been all his life famous for feats 
of strength and activity. He could 
heave the lead further than any man in 
his best crews, and before his accident 
had been known to leap in and out of 
six empty water hogsheads placed in 
line on the deck. 

For the last sixteen years he has been 
living, full of years and honours, at 
Greenwich, and now he lies buried 
amongst his comrades, and has left the 
grand heritage of an unsullied name to 
his numerous grandchildren, 


Heaven keep England from any such 
war as that in which James A. Gordon 
earned his good-service pension of 3000. 


.a year and his Grand Cross of the Bath ; 


but, if England is ever fated to endure 
the like again, Heaven send her such 
captains as James A, Gordon and his 
peers. 

z.. 3. 





ELEGY 
IN MEMORY OF PERCY, LORD STRANGFORD : 
Died 9 Jan. 1869, aged 43 years. 


One statesman the less,—one friend the poorer,— 
While the year from its cradle comes lusty and gay ; 

In its strength and its youth we seem’d younger and surer ; 
Death said ‘Ye are mine !—lo, I call one :—obey!’ 


Could’st thou not take one ripe for the reaping, 
Spare to our love the true-hearted and brave ; 

Lightning of insight, and brightness unsleeping, 
Wit ne’er too trenchant, nor wisdom too grave ? 

Thirty years more, in our blindness we reckon’d, 
This heart, all his graces and gifts, were our own: 

One came between in a moment and beckon’d, 
And he rose in silence and follow’d alone :— 

Follow’d alone from the house where we knew him 
Into the darkness that no man can trace :— 

Thither our eyes will strain oft and pursue him, 
Glimpses and hints of a vanishing face. 


Thirty years more, should the friends who deplore him 
Meet, as in days without foresight or fear, 

One place will vacant be, one seat kept for him, 
One voice be listen’d for... Ah! he is here! 

— Nevermore, O, nevermore !—and the gladness 
Drops from our eyes and our voices away ; 

Hopes that are memories; smiles that are sadness ;— 
Love should be never, or be Love for aye! 








Elegy. 


Youth with his radiance leaves us, and slowly 
Shadow-wing’d night hovers nearer above ; 

Star after star from our heaven fades wholly, 
Blankness where shone the bright faces of love. 

Ah we shall cling to him yet, yet revere him, 
Guarding the brightness no more seen again ; 

Memories and dreams of the past that endear him, 
Hopes that elsewhere their fulfilment attain. 


World that in blatant success has its pleasure, 

Little it knows of the soul that was here ; 
Judgment with learning allied in fuil measure, 

Mind of the statesman, and eye of the seer. 
On our horizon as danger is growing 

‘Were he but here!’ the heart whispers, and sighs: 
Now, where earth’s knowledge seems hardly worth knowing, 

He may not teach the new lore of the skies. 
Faithful and true !—Affection unsleeping, 

Wisdom mature, ere thy summer had flown ;— 
Ah, in thy youth thou wert ripe for the reaping ; 

He who had lent thee, now calls back His own. 


Tender and true !—One look more as we leave thee 
Silent and cold in the bloom of thy day ; 

One more adieu, ere the Master receive thee ;— 
Love that has once been, is Love for aye. 


y. . PP. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 


BY W. D. HENDERSON, OF BELFAST. 


Tue object of the following paper is to 
point out clearly and in some detail 
the consequences of “ disendowment” 
and “ disestablishment.” I do not in- 
tend to discuss the reasons why the 
branch of the Charch of England in Ire- 
land should be disendowed, nor have I 
anything to do with that which the 
State did not give to the Church, and 
which it cannot take away from it—its 
spiritual life. I assume that the people 
of the United Kingdom decided at the 
late election in favour of religious 
equality in Ireland: that is, they de- 
cided to take away from the English 
Church in Ireland the exceptional pri- 
vileges enjoyed by its members, and to 
destroy the 1,500 ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions originally created and endowed 
by the State,—by which corporations 
hitherto the bishops and rectors of that 
Church have been provided for,—pre- 
serving, however, to the persons com- 
posing these corporations their incomes 
for their lives, and leaving to the Church 
its buildings and some minor funds. I 
shall first give the reasons why these life- 
interests, &c. should be left with the clergy 
and the Church. I shall next point out 
what the value of these is, and I shall in- 
quire what equivalents for them should be 
given tothe other religious denominations 
in Ireland. Then will come up in due 
order the position of the State and the 
Church after the separation ; and I shall 
conclude with some suggestions as to the 
disposal of the surplus. I think that 
this survey, necessarily rapid and in- 
complete, will show two things :—it 
will show that the people instinctively 
arrived at the right conclusion when 
they agreed to respect vested interests, 
and to be both just and generous. It 
will also show that the difficulties of 
disendowment and disestablishment are 
less than they are supposed to be. 

1. The reason why the life-interests and 
buildings should be left with the Church, 


To use a distinction which the ac- 
counts of railway companies have forced 
on public attention, the life-interests may 
be said to represent the revenues of the 
Church, whilst the buildings represent 
its capital; and the reasons why the State 
should leave each with the Church are as 
different as capital is from revenue. The 
life-interests are left with the Church,— 
that is, the bishops, rectors, and other 
incumbents are allowed to retain their 
present incomes for their lives,—because 
of the deep-rooted feeling that a clergy- 
man should engage in no secular em- 
ployment. The whole community, in 
a greater or less degree, accepts the 
dogma, “ Once a priest always a priest.” 
There would, therefore, be a great ob- 
stacle toa clergyman getting any secu- 
lar employment, and probably there is 
some weight in the popular notion that 
if he did get it he could not keep it. 
His previous training and habits are not 
looked upon as the best preparation for 
the struggle of life. He has accepted a 
post, at the request of the State, which, 
in part at least, disables and disqualifies 
him for any other ; and the State, there- 
fore, feels that it should preserve his 
present income. 

No doubt there is a farther feeling 
that to touch the incomes of the bishops 
and rectors during their lives would be 
an infringement of what is popularly 
called the rights of property. The 
clergyman is a corporation, and he has 
a freehold in his rectory or bishopric for 
life. With many this reason will be 
the supreme and determining motive. 
With others, the broad principle of jus- 
tice which has been mentioned above 
will be the more weighty. But from 
no quarter, and certainly not from the 
Catholics of Ireland, does there seem to 
be a wish to treat the clergy of the 
Established Chureh with anything but 
kindness and consideration. 

It is farther proposed to leave with 
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the Church what I have called its 
“ capital,’—the money sunk in building 
of churches, glebe-houses, and school- 
houses; and here also there are 
good reasons for the liberality. The 
churches are consecrated buildings, and 
there is something repugnant to the 
feelings of every person in the idea of 
selling consecrated buildings, or using 
them for any secular purpose. Again, 
many of the churches are modern edi- 
fices, and the parishioners have sub- 
scribed largely to the building of them. 
If the State recognises any private be- 
quests, it is bound to recognise these ; 
and in many cases the churches, if sold, 
would not bring as much as the private 
subscriptions given to erect them.! 

The buildings of the glebe-houses are 
not, in any sense of the word, conse- 
crated, but they too have been fre- 
quently built by private funds, and in 
many cases there is a debt upon them. 
Besides this, the present incumbents 
have a right to them for their lives, and 
the reversionary value of an “ oldish” 
house which needs constant repairs 
and is mortgaged is not worth much. 
When it is further borne in mind that 
the class of resident gentry who would 
be likely to buy such houses is, in Ire- 
land, a very small one, there cannot be 
much doubt that to the State these 
houses would be of little value. With 
the glebe-house, the Church would get 
whatever small portion of the glebe-land 
—the avenue and kitchen-garden — 
needed to secure the reasonable privacy 
and comfort of the house. But the 
farm of 10, 20, 30, and sometimes 
100 and 200 acres, which is attached 
to the rectory and farmed by the rector, 
must after his death be treated as na- 
tional property. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, the buildings, &c, are left with 

1 There are a few edifices, such as St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, which are really national monu- 
ments, and, as parts of the history of Ireland, 
can never be given over to any sect. It will 
be easy to mol special arrangements for the 
few such cases which may occur. The fact 
that the late Sir Benjamin Guinness laid out 
a large sum in repairing St. Patrick’s is a 
mere accident of the question, 2nd may induce 
the nation to give compensation to the Dean 
and Chapter, but it does not give any claim 
to the Church, 


the Church, because they would be of 


little value to the State, although of 
much value to the Church, because it 
would give much trouble to ascertain 
the rights of private donors in them, 
and because the sale of consecrated 
buildings would be a bitter wound to 
the feelings of Churchmen. 

The other payments with which the 
State will be burdened may be briefly 
enumerated. The advowsons are pri- 
vate property, and will have to be paid 
for as such. The number of these is 
not very large, some 250, and the 
amount to be paid will be perhaps 
350,000/. It is likely that the owners 
of these advowsons will in many cases 
hand over the compensation to the new 
and unendowed Church ; but of course 
this is a matter exclusively for voluntary 
and private arrangement. Then, again, 
some compensation will require to be 
given to the 600 curates. They all 
labour under the same disability to 
which I have already referred in the 
case of rectors, viz.: that they are dis- 
qualified for any other occupation. The 
old curates, many of them men of ad- 
vanced years, with families, would re- 
quire to be liberally dealt with. The 
younger ones might receive a moderate 
sum in one payment as compensation, so 
that they might enter other Churches, 
either in England, the Colonies, or the 
United States. The value of the com- 
pensation would not likely be less than 
350,0002.; and when sundry other pay- 
ments, such as compensation to diocesan 
registrars, payment as an equivalent for 
the amount expended by Sir Benjamin 
Guinness on St. Patrick’s, be taken into 
account, the amount of these miscel- 
laneous items will not be less than 
1,000,0007. and may be more. 

There are, of course, minor matters. 
For example, the school-houses should 
be left with the church, because they are 
of small value in themselves. They were 
largely built by private subscription, and 
they are generally in immediate and close 
proximity to the church. The parish 
graveyards, on the other hand, must be 
at once treated as national property, and 
probably it would be proper to hand 
them over to some body like the poor- 
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law guardians, who would make regula- 
tions to secure the rights of the people 
without infringing upon the comfort of 
the worshippers in the neighbouring 
church. 

The private bequests it is not pro- 
posed, as arule, to touch at all; whilst it 
will probably be found that some portion 
of the impropriate tithes, now amount- 
ing to 82,000/. a year, is burdened with 
payments to ecclesiastical persons, and 
that the reversion of such payments 
might be treated as national property. 
The property of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the endowed schools will naturally 
be made to assist in the spread of educa- 
tion generally, and need not enter into 
any of these calculations as to purely 
Church matters. 

2. What is the value of the life-interests, 
and what proportion do they bear to the 
total property of the Church ? 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
these gifts are really large, but probably 
not many people were prepared to hear 
that they were between one-half and 
two-thirds of the entire property of the 
Church ; and yet there can be no doubt 
of the fact. The simplest plan to show 
this will be to put down in figures the 
capitalized value of the revenue and 
property of the Church, and then as a 
charge upon this to state the sums which 
would be required to purchase annuities 
for the rectors and bishops, the compen- 
sation to curates, &c., and the value of 
the buildings left with the Church. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain the 
exact revenue of the Church, and the 
recent report of the Church Commission 
does not throw as much light on the 
subject as might be expected. Nosum- 
mary is given of it in the private income 
of the Church, and even in the sum- 
mary of the public income there are 
some evident errors. For example, 
the value of the lands occupied by 
the clergy as farms or for other pur- 
poses should have been stated separately 
from the value of the glebe-houses. The 
former item is, to repeat the distinction 
I have already drawn, clearly “income,” 
whilst the latter is “ capital.” The gross 
value of these houses and lands as given 
in Griffiths’ valuation, which is a very low 
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one, should have been stated without any 
deduction; but in Tables 9, 10, and 11, 
a number of deductions for poor-rate, 
county-cess, &c. are made from this 
valuation. Taking, however, the pub- 
lic income of the Church as stated in 
Table 13, at 582,000/. and adding to this 
the cost of collection, 30,000/., and esti- 
mating the value of the Church lands 
in the hands of the clergy at 20,000/., 
the total income of the Church will 
be 632,0007, Of this income about 
212,000/. a year is from Church lands, 
and 420,000/. is the tithe. It may be 
estimated that this 632,000. is now 
spent as follows :— 


Income of Bishops . . . . . . £60,000 
Ditto of Rectors, Deans, and sundry 
persons, Organists, Sextons, &c. . 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that 
portion of their income upon which 
no life-interest would seem to 


477,000 
es ss 
Cost of collection 


A kind of balance-sheet may be made 
up from this, which is of course a mere 
approximation, but which will be of 
some value :— 


Revenue, £632,000 at 225 years’ 
MD 36 6 se ss 8 lt 
This number of years’ Pe. 
chase is as much as could be 
safely calculated on. 
Perpetuities . . . . 2... 
The Church lands produce 
£200,000 a year, and are largely 
let out on leases renewable 
yearly for ever. The sum of 
£300,000 represents what fine 
would likely be given to convert 
these inconvenient leases into 
perpetuities. 
Churches, glebe-houses, school- 
houses, &. . ..-+- .» 
This may be estimated as 
their value to the Church. It 
would probably cost much more 
than £2,500,000 to build these 
churches and _ glebe-houses, 
whilst, on the other hand, they 
would likely sell for less. There 
are upwards of 1,510 parishes, 
and i the average value of 
the buildings as here estimated 
is less than £1,700 for each. 


In all 


£14,220,000 


300,000 


. £17,020,000 


RT 
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The charges on this sum of 17 ,000,000/. 
may be estimated as follow :— 


Value of life-interests at 4 per 
cent. viz.— 
Bishops’ annual in- 
come £60,000, say £500,000 
Rectors’ and Deans’ 
ditto, £477,000, 
average age 48 to 
49... . . 6,200,000 
Advowsons, com- 
pensations to Cu- 
rates, &c. . . . 1,000,000 
Value of churches 
glebe-houses, &e. 2,500,000 
————. £10, 200,000 
The life-interests in the grant of 
the Regium Donum to the 
Presbyterians are worth about 
£600,000, and in the Maynooth 
Grant to the Catholics the life- 
interests are about £400,000. 
These are a further charge upon 
the Church property, and to- 
gether amount to. . 
Surplus, available for national 
purposes ; 


1,000,000 


5,820,000 
£17,020,000 


It will be observed that the surplus 
has been stated nominally at 5,820,000/., 
but this is subjeet to two contingencies : 


the first is the accuracy of the calcula- 
tions, the second is the right of the other 
denominations to get an equivalent for 
the buildings left for ever with the 
Church. Both of these questions will 
be considered in the sequel, but mean- 
time it will be desirable to explain fully 
the precise meaning of these calculations 
as to life-interests. 

Two different sets of errors have been 
made as to the nature of these calcula- 
tions. The Spectator, for example, has 
more than once stated that the surplus 
here estimated at nearly 6,000,000/. will 
some day or other be largely increased 
when the incumbents die off. And on 
the other hand, the Hconomist has hinted 
that there is some difference in the 
financial result between giving a single 
payment as the value of the life-in- 
terests, and paying to the incumbents 
their incomes during their lives. Now 
both of these views are equally erroneous. 
Assuming that the calculations are cor- 
rect, then 6,000,00C/. is the present 
value of the surplus; and if it be dealt 
with now, at no future time will it 
ever be increased, even when the last 
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rector is dead. Fn the same way it is pre- 
cisely the same thing financially, both 
to the Church and the State, whether 
the life-incomes continue to be paid as 
at present, or a capitalized value be paid 
in one sum by the State to the Church. 

Perhaps the simplest illustration of 
this will be derived from the considera- 
tion that the surplus is the sum for 
which the reversion of the tithes and 
lands would sell. The present landlords 
and tenants would give this amount now 
if they had not to pay any more tithes 
and rents after the death of the present 
incumbents; or in cases where they were 
not prepared to do this, the reversion of 
the tithes could be sold to capitalists 
for this sum. Of course the difference 
between what the reversions of the 
Church would sell for and what the 
entire revenue of the Church would 
sell for, may fairly be said to be the 
amount left with the Church. 

Or again, if the State had to purchase 
annuities equal to their present incomes 
for the bishops and reetors of the 
Church, it would require this sum of 
6,700,0007. to do so. Or (to reverse this 
process) if the present incumbents chose 
to sell their life-incomes, they could 
get for them 6,700,000/. But if the 
bishops and rectors, instead of selling 
their life-incomes, chose to capitalize a 
portion of them, they could accumulate 
a fund which at their deaths would 
amount to 6,700,000/7. In other words, 
if they only drew during their lives 
(trusting to their people to make up 
the difference) what would be the in- 
terest upon 6,700,000/., say 300,000/., 
and capitalized the difference between 
this 300,000. and the amount of 
their incomes, 537,0001., this difference, 
237,0002., would at their deaths amount 
to 6,700,000/. 

Or, thirdly, the phrase has been 

1 T am speaking now exclusively of financial 
results. There are important moral and poli- 
tical advantages in the plan of capitalizing the 
life-interests, and there are some incidental 
financial advantages, but these do not affect 
the principle that capital and interest are 
really the same thing; and whether the State 
deals with a surplus of 6,000,000/. now, or 
of 14,000,0002. a generation hence, or of 


35,000, 0002. a generation after, will make no 
difference to it. 
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used, “the people making up the 
difference,” and this is probably the 
‘best way to look at the whole matter. 
This making up of the difference is 
really the same thing as a life assurance 
premium. It is the people insuring 
the lives of the present incumbents 
for the benefit of their successors. In 
point of fact, the preservation of the 
life-interests to the present incumbents 
gives the people the opportunity of 
providing for the next generation of 
ministers. In this generation the people 
are not required to pay anything, and 
they may properly, being so favoured, 
share the burden with posterity. If, 
for example, the people commenced now 
to pay 100,000/. a year, which would be 
about 1/. for every family, it would pro- 
duce at the death of the present in- 
cumbents a capital sum of more than 
3,000,000/., and this would, if properly 
invested, secure an endowment of 


130,000/. a year for ever to the future 
ministers, 

It is of importance also to observe 
that as the figures stated are simply equi- 


valents for each other, no one part of the 
scheme shadowed by these calculations 


1 The example of Canada is of great value, 
but there are important pvints of difference 
between the Church there and here. There 
the Church was paid off, and the laity under- 
took, in consideration of the clergy funding 
the capitalized value of their life-incomes, to 
keep them indemnified against all pecuniary 
loss. In Ireland the funding will not be 
necessary to the same extent. Canada is a 
new country, with an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, and a constant demand for new churches. 
In Ireland the population is decreasing, and 
the Church could advantageously (as will be 
pointed out in the sequel) have the number of 
its clergy reduced from 2,200 to 1,200. The 
proposal, therefore, which I make is not that 
the entire 6,700,0007. should be preserved, 
which would require an annual payment of 
considerably above 200,0007. a year, but only 
that the half of this sum should be preserved, 
and that of course the laity should only pay 
100,0007. a year. The financial results of 
so doing are stated under the fourth section, 
Of course, if the clergy paid over to the 
Church their 6,700,000/. of life-interest, they 
would be entitled to draw their full incomes ; 
and if the people supplemented this by a pay- 
ment of only 100,000/. a year, the principal 
would be slowly eaten into, so that at the 
death of the last rector it would be reduced 
to nearly 3,000,0002. 
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depends on the other. The life-interests, 
for example, might be- capitalized and 
paidover to the new disendowed Church, 
and no surplus fund be dealt with till 
the rectors had all died off. In the 
same way the surplus might be voted for 
some national purpose, and yet the life- 
interests need not be capitalized. For 
example, the State might borrow money 
by creating Consols equal to the amount 
of the surplus, and use the money for 
educational purposes, buying lands and 
building school-houses and residences 
for the school teachers (I take this use 
of the money simply as an illustration, 
and not as being certainly the best pos- 
sible application of the Church sur 
plus). For the money so borrowed it 
would have to pay interest, and the 
only fund which it would have to meet 
this interest would be the tithes, &c. of 
the parishes as the ineumbents died off. 
At first the deaths would be few, and 
would be far under the amount of in- 
terest to be paid. The State would re- 
quire to make up the deficiency by 
further borrowings, upon which interest 
would also require to be paid; and if 
the caleulations were all correct it would 
not be till the death of the last rector 
that the total income of the Church 
would defray the interest upon the 
original amount borrowed, together with 
the compound interest upon it. Pre- 
cisely in the same way the State might 
borrow money to pay off the rectors, 
and use the present tithes, &c. to pay 
the interest on the amount so borrowed, 
and to redeem a portion of the prin- 
cipal. And here again, only when the 
last rector had died would the prin- 
cipal of the debt have been redeemed, 
and the State come into receipt of the 
entire unencumbered income of the 
Church. Or, to repeat the illustration 
already used, if the State refuse to capi- 
talize the incomes of the clergy, the 
members of the Church can do so for 
themselves by paying what has been 
called a life insurance premium.! 


1 The phrase a “life insurance premium” 
is only used for the sake of clearness. It is not 
meant that life premiums must necessarily be 
paid to an insurance company. The laity of 
the Church can, with the greatest ease, convert 
the Church into what, in its financial aspects, 
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3d. Are the other religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland entitled to an equi- 
valent; and if so, how is this equivalent 
to be estimated ? 

It has been assumed previously that 
the life-interests enjoyed by the Presby- 
terians in the Regium Donum and by 
the Roman Catholics in the Maynooth 
Grant should be respected. Preserv- 
ing these life-interests is in principle 
precisely the same as preserving the 
life-interests enjoyed by the English 
Church, and it may therefore be assumed 
that no serious opposition will be made 
to any proposal either to capitalize the 
life-interests or to allow the present 
recipients to enjoy these incomes during 
their lives. In the case of Maynooth, 
a considerable portion of the grant goes 
to maintain the students, and the life- 
interest in it is therefore small; but 
it would only be fair that some arrange- 
ment should be made by which the 
College of Maynooth should receive 
compensation from the State for the 
average expectation of life of the Church 
of England rectors. If this were done, 
the Catholics would get 400,000/. for 
Maynooth, whilst the Presbyterians 
for their Regium Donum would get 
600,0007. 

But, in addition to its life-interests, 
the Established Church will be allowed 
to retain its buildings, the value of 
which may be roughly estimated at 
2,500,000/., its curates will get compen- 
sation to the extent of from 300,000/. to 
400,0007. Many, if not all, of its 
private endowments will be left with it, 
although, if thestrict rule which alienated 
the private endowments of Oxford and 
Cambridge from the Catholics were ap- 
plied, these private endowments would 
be transferred to the State. The ques- 
tion, then, as to the rights of the other 
religious denominations must be fully 
considered, and a fair and candid consi- 
deration will only end, I think, in an 
affirmative answer ; provided, of course, 
always that the Irish people express a 
decided wish that this should be a part 
of the final settlement. 


may be called a life insurance society, just as 
the Church of Scotland has a well-arranged 
Widows’ Fund in connexion with it, 


In judging of this question, it must 
be borne in mind that it is one with 
which the people of Ireland have pecu- 
liarly to do. The great evil of a Parlia- 
ment for the three kingdoms meeting at 
Westminster, is that any strong prejudice 
of the people of England—and they 
have a strong prejudice against the 
Catholics—is very apt to overbear all 
sense of justice, and all consideration for 
the feelings, and, I might add, dignity, 
of the people of Ireland. It is simply 
impossible that the three kingdoms can 
ever be united in anything more than 
name if, upon a question such as this, a 
question which simply deals with the 
distribution of a purely local Irish fund, 
local and Irish wishes are not respected. 
In the case of Canada, which upon this 
Church question offers a curious analogy 
in many points to the Irish Church ques- 
tion, it happened that the rights of the 
Catholic Church were protected by treaty 
with France, and the Canadians were 
allowed tosettle theirown Church diffieul- 
ties in theirown way. Unfortunately for 
Ireland, there is no treaty of capitulation, 
or rather none which has ever been ob- 
served; and neither the good feeling which 
should exist between fellow-citizens, nor 
even the claims of even-handed justice, 
will be abl® altogether to prevent the cry 
of “ No Popery” being raised. 

Perhaps the best illustration of what 
is fair and right in the matter will be 
to leave out religious distinctions alto- 
gether, and to consider what would be 
just between inhabitants of the same 
country. In this viewa small minority 
of the citizens of Ireland hold some 
national property in trust, and the 
majority have decided that these trusts 
shall cease, and this national property 
shall revert to the nation. In earrying 
out this determination, it is, however, 
found that some portions of the property 
are so circumstanced that the gain to the 
nation in re-occupying them would be 
very small when compared with the 
loss which the minority would sustain 
by being deprived of them. This would 
seem to be a case for a compromise ; 
and if one portion of the citizens are to 
be largely benefited by retaining the 
property, the others should clearly get an 
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equivalent. Suppose, for example, that 
the county-cess of Ulster had hitherto 
been paid by the State, and that the 
rest of Ireland had had to pay a local 
tax, and it was arranged that when the 
present contracts had expired, at the 
March assizes, all portions of Ireland 
should alike pay their own cess; and 
suppose further that the court-houses 
and jails and lunatic asylums of Ulster 
had been built by Government, and 
were free of debt, whilst the county 
buildings of the other provinces had not 
been built by Government, and were 
heavily in debt : would it not be fair and 
reasonable that a “rate in aid” should 
be raised from Ulster, so that it might 
pay its quota to defray the debt which 
weighed on the other provinces? Or 
suppose that Ulster had been entirely 
Protestant— Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian—and that it was the only province 
where tithes were levied, would there be 
much hesitation in admitting that out 
of these Ulster tithes the Presbyterians 
were entitled to an equivalent for that 
property which it had been determined 


to leave with the Episcopalians ? 

There are two suppositions involved 
in this proposed settlement ; the one is 
that the Church buildings would sell 
for very little, the other that the Irish 


Catholics wish for an equivalent. The 
evidence as to the former of these is not 
decisive, but the balance of probability 
is in favour of its correctness. If, in- 
deed, the buildings would bring anything 
like a reasonable sum, it would probably 
be better to sell them, and not to raise 
the question of equivalents at all. But 
to give them to the Church, or, what 
is really the same thing, to sell them at 
a nominal price, where the Episcopal 
Church would be the only buyer, would 
be no settlement. The other suppo- 
sition is, that the Irish Catholics wish 
for an equivalent ; and here again there 
is an element of doubt. Probably 
nothing is more creditable to the Catholic 
Church in Ireland than the pride which 
the laity have in providing for their 
clergy, and the confidence which the 
clergy have in their people. But this 
honourable pride leaves the claims of 
justice still a duty. No one would indeed 


propose that Parliament should make an 
offer which the Irish people were certain 
to reject ; but the Government is clearly 
bound to state to the Irish members of 
Parliament its views as to the equity of 
the case, and ascertain from them what 
will be agreeable to the Irish people. 

In estimating what amount this equi- 
valent should be, and how it should be 
paid, it is to be recollected that it is an 
equivalent chiefly for the Church build- 
ings ; and that the surplus and rever- 
sionary value of these, if brought to a 
sale, would, as has been already ex- 
plained, be small. In addition to this, 
it is an equivalent for local buildings ; 
and, without going so far as to say that. 
the equivalent should be a purely local 
one, there can be little doubt that its 
amount should be based upon local wants. 
Probably the simplest and fairest way 
would be to give to other denomina- 
tions in Ireland a sum of money for 
each congregation ; and as the Catholic 
congregations are larger than those of 
any other denomination, and conse- 
quently fewer in proportion to the num- 
ber of worshippers, it would be right to 
give them a larger sum than the others. 
In fact, the arrangement would be 
a compromise between a capitation 
grant and a congregational grant. To 
do this equitably would require about 
2,000,000/. in all, of which the Catholics 
would get for their 1,200 congregations 
about 1,500,000/., the Presbyterians 
400,000/. for their 600 congregations, 
and the other denominations about 
100,0007. This would of course be 
paid out of the surplus of the Church 
funds, which would then be reduced 
from about 6,000,000. to 4,000,0002. 
This grant should be the absolute pro- 
perty of the Churches receiving it; it 
should be paid over to the accredited 
representatives of the Churches, and 
should be by them dealt with as they 
might think most advantageous. 

4th. The position of the State and 
Church after disestablishment and disen- 
dowment., 

The changes consequent upon dis- 
establishment will be to the State of 
small importance, whilst to the Church 
it will really mean the right of self- 
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government. The Prime Minister for 
the time being will be saved the worry 
and trouble when a bishop dies of ap- 
pointing his successor, and the Church 
will acquire the right of appointing both 
its clergy and bishops. In fact, by 
disestablishment both State and Chureh 
will gain. The leading changes which 
may be expected will be the following :— 

The bishops who now sit by rotation 
in the House of Lords will at once 
cease to do so. At present one arch- 
bishop and three bishops sit there by 
rotation. But it will be impossible for 
them to continue to do so. The death 
of one of the archbishops, for example, 
would destroy the rotation, and in no 
case could his successor sit in the Lords. 
To do so would be to keep up the old Pro- 
testant ascendency, nor would the Epis- 
copal Church permit it. It is not im- 
probable that, as the present bishops 
die off, the Church may wish to revive the 
old consolidated sees, and have separate 
bishops for each, or about thirty 
bishops in all. Whether this be car- 
ried out or not, the new bishops will 
be poor men comparatively, and they 
will likely be men with plenty of work 
on hand, who would neither have 
time nor inclination to spend one 
season out of three in London. Dis- 
establishment in fact must be immediate. 

The Bishops’ Courts will cease to have 
any powers derived from the State, and 
their jurisdiction will be confined to 
whatever voluntary powers the Episcopal 
Church may give them. The public 
duties now performed by these courts, 
such as sealing the probates of wills, and 
granting letters of administration, are 
merely matters of form and detail, and 
no trouble will arise in providing other 
means to accomplish the same end. 

In fact the entire control of the State 
over the Church would cease at once, 
except indeed that control which the 


State has over the Catholic and Presby- — 


terian Church, and over all trustees, 
viz. the right of deciding, when appealed 
to, if funds left in trust have been ex- 
pended according to the wishes of the 
granters. It would be desirable, how- 
ever, that even here very considerable 
power of self-government should be given 


to the Church, and that, as far as is 
consistent with justice, it might from 
time to time use its funds as it wished. 
The ehief other point which is likely 
to occur is the case of trials be- 
fore Church Courts for offences of any 
kind. There is always a danger of 
actions for libel arising out of these; but, 
so long as the parties act bond fide, they 
are protected by the law, which looks 
upon the statements made at these trials 
as privileged communications. At all 
events no difficulty has hitherto arisen 
on either of these points in the case of 
Churches so different in the forms of 
their Church government as the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland and Catholics 
of Ireland, and there is no special 
reason to anticipate any difficulty with 
the Episcopal Church. 

Such seem to be the leading ideas in- 
volved in the word “ disestablishment,” 
and the chief other question which 
remains for the State will be to decide 
what is to be the position of the en- 
dowed clergy of an unendowed Church. 
How will the present generation of 
bishops and rectors who have incomes 
for their lives stand toward the new 
and what may be called voluntary 
Church? A few years ago this might 
have been a cause of great diversity of 
opinion, and upon one side much 
would have been said of the rights of 
property possessed by the rectors, &c., 
and on the other of their duties to the 
Church. Happily the latter sentiment 
is now likely to prevail, and some solu- 
tion which shall be in accordance with 
both the letter and spirit of the position 
of the clergy is not very far to seek. 
The incomes of the clergy must be pre- 
served to them unless they chose velun- 
tarily to resign them, and no inducement 
should be held out to them by the State 
to resign their incomes. On the other 
hand, it cannot be expected that the State 
will keep upspecial courts to try ecclesias- 
tical offenders. The Duke of Welling- 
ton once complained that two officers 
who were perpetually quarrelling would 
need a commander-in-chief to them- 
selves, but it will be impossible to keep 
up special courts for a few crotchety 
rectors. It will not be contended that 
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the State could not if it wished give 
power to the existing Church to exercise 
a reasonable discipline over all its clergy 
both in matters of faith and morals ; 
and it is no injury, therefore, for the 
State to give this power to the new 
Church. For the State to substitute 
another machinery for the present is no 
breach of agreement, and no loss to the 
present incumbents. One concession 
might indeed be made, and that would 
be that rectors or bishops not wishing 
to be put under the discipline of the 
new Church should be allowed to retire 
from all duty on a pension, the amount 
of which should be regulated by the 
pensions allowed to the Civil servants 
of the Crown, and varying, of course, 
with the age and length of service of 
the applicants. The tenure of this 
pension would be practically for life, and 
probably the only cause of forfeiture 
which need be specified would be the 
conviction of the pensioner of some 
felony or misdemeanour. Of course, any 
who did not choose to retire when the old 
Church was disestablished, but joined the 
new, should lose the right of afterwards 
claiming these pensions from the State. 

As regards the organization of the 
Church of the future, probably the sim- 
plest plan would be for the State to 
create some provisional body, in which 
bishops, clergy, and laity would all be re- 
presented, who might act as trustees till 
the Church had adopted some constitution. 
The precedent of the Canadian and New 
Zealand Episcopal Churches wouldenable 
a synod to be elected who might act as 
such trustees, and arrange the details for 
the after government of the Church. 

It has been already explained how 
great a gift to the Church the preser- 
vation of its life-incomes will be; and 
whether the capitalized value of these 
life-incomes be given in a lump sum or 
not, the result is precisely the same. 
At first, indeed, it might seem that they 
were very different, and nearly every one 
would think that 6,700,000/. in hand is 
better than 537,000/ paid yearly. It 

1 The rectors, &c. in this way have the 
option of either remaining ecclesiastics or of 


secularizing themselves. In either case they 
will get full justice. 


is easy to see that a person not accus- 
tomed to deal with figures might readily 
fall into the mistake made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, when he complained that in Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement in figures of the 
value of the life-interests the Church 
would get too much, and that, freed 
from State control, it might be dangerous 
to the State. At the same time, he was 
quite as willing as Mr. Gladstone that the 
Church should get its life-interests, and 
should, therefore, get the same sum. There 
are, however, some advantages, both to 
the Church and State, in prompt disestab- 
lishment anddisendowment, and handing 
over the life-incomes in one sum; and it 
may be worth while to state them briefly. 

To the State, the advantage would be 
that the Irish Church question would 
be settled never to be reopened. The 
people of Ireland would feel that the 
old things had passed away and that all 
things had become new. The change of 
feeling towards England, which is one 
reason for disestablishment, would take 
place a generation sooner than it other- 
wise would. To the people of England 
and Scotland there is this great advan- 
tage in prompt disendowment and break- 
ing up the Church property. At pre- 
sent there is the fear in their minds that 
the Catholics, at some future time, will 
endeavour to secure the property to 
themselves. By dealing with the entire 
Church funds now, this will be for ever 
rendered impossible, and no stronger 
pledge of the bond fides of the Catholic 
people and clergy could be found than 
their willingness thus to renounce all 
hopes of endowment and ascendency. 
There is probably even to the State a 
financial advantage in selling the Church 
property, the lands, and tithes,now. Not 
merely is the State likely to be a bad 
manager of property, but, under the set- 
tlement arrived at thirty years ago, the 
landlords now get a reduction of 25 per 
cent. for paying the tithes. It will pro- 
bably not be possible, perhaps it is not 
even desirable, to reopen this settlement ; 
but, undoubtedly, the State is entitled 
in selling the tithes to the landlords, 
who will in a great majority of cases be 
the purchasers, to see that proper terms 
are obtained from them. The whole 
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expense of managing the Church reve- 
nue, at least 30,000/. a year, will also 
be saved by promptly but judiciously 
selling the property. 

Nor to the Church will the advantages 
be less, Financially it will benefit in 
several ways. The Government will 
probably pay the Church off at 34 per 
cent., whilst by judicious management 
the Church may get 44 per cent. for its 
money. And this is a perfectly legi- 
timate profit for the Church to make. 
It represents the care and skill of a 
number of its laymen in getting good 
investments. Then again the Church 
might arrange for a rapid contraction of 
its lines, At present it has 2,200 clergy, 
and it is probable that about 1,200 
would be sufficient forall purposes. The 
Church is in fact the most over-officered 
Church in Christendom ; and if it were 
reduced to the dimensions of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, which has 
as many and as widely-scattered ad- 
herents as the Church of Ireland and 
only about 1,250 ministers, it would be 
more efficiently managed than at present. 
A large portion of this reduction would 
arise from the paying off of the 600 
curates, and no doubt some of the 
older rectors would retire upon full pay 
trom the State, as already proposed. In 
addition to this, however, it would pro- 
bably be well that, after disestablishment 
and disendowment, and the handing over 
of the capitalized values of the life-in- 
comes to the Church, it should be allowed 
to make what arrangements it pleased 
with the clergy : subject always to their 
right to receive their present incomes as 
long as they did their work. Some of 
the poorer clergy would doubtless, from 
time to time, be willing to take a sum in 
hand and pass over to the Church in 
England, or emigrate to the colonies. It 
may be estimated that, from these two 
sources of saving, the Church would 
realize 30,0007. or 40,000/. a year. 

The other financial advantages to the 
Church will, as has been stated, depend 
upon the voluntary contributions of its 
lay members. The great fact of disen- 
dowment will be brought home to them 
by the meetings of diocesan and pro- 
vincial synods in which they will, along 
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with the clergy, doubtless take a share. 
The larger portion of the contributions 
would come from the annual subscrip- 
tions of the great body of the laity, but 
it might also be expected that the sums 
paid by the State for advowsons to the 
rich landed proprietors would be gene- 
rally handed over by them to the Church. 
The permanent income from these 
advowsons might be expected to be 
10,0002. a year. 

The financial position of the Episcopal 
Church would therefore be this. The 
voluntary contributions of the laity, if 
commenced now, and at the rate of 1/. 
per family, would secure at the death 
of the present incumbents a sum of 
above 3,000,000, which if judiciously 
invested would produce a permanent 
endowment of 130,000. a year. The 
40,000/. a year which has just been 
estimated as the financial advantages of 
immediate disendowment, would yield 
at the death of the present incumbents 
some 50,0007. or 55,0007. These two 
items will amount to 180,000/. ; and this 
large sum is, as I have described it, a 
permanent endowment for the future 
bishops and rectors. It is the interest 
upon a capital sum which has been 
actually accumulated, of not less than 
4,000,000. But it may be expected 
that the liberality of the members of 
the Church will be increased as the 
rectors die off, and it is not too much to 
assume that, when the full burden of 
supporting their clergy falls upon the 
next generation, an increased exertion 
will be made, and that instead of con- 
tributing 1/. per family, 1/. 5s. will be 
the average. This would yield 125,000/. 
a year, and added to the 180,000/. of 
endowment would furnish a revenue to 
the Church of above 300,000/. a year. 
If the number of clergy were reduced to 
1,200, this would give an average in- 
come to each of 250/. a year; and when 
it is remembered that in addition to the 
2501. a year they will have churches and 
glebe-houses, and, above all, the right of 
self-government, I know of no Church 
anywhere with the same prospects.1 

1 | have not taken into account the private 


endowments and prospects of the Church. 
These may be placed against any over-sanguine 
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It will complete this view of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland 
to add that the Catholics will get for 
Maynooth, 400,000/., and as an equi- 
valent for the buildings left with the 
Church 1,500,0002. or 1,900,000. in all. 
The Presbyterians will get for the 
Regium Donum 600,000/., and for the 
buildings, &c. 400,0007., or 100,000/. 
in all. The other denominations, Metho- 
dists, &c., will get 100,000/. divided 
among them. After all these payments 
the full surplus of the Church funds 
will nominally be 3,800,000/. 

It would be impossible, without ex- 
tending this article to an unreasonable 
length, to enumerate the indirect ad- 
vantages to the Episcopal Church of 
prompt disestablishment. By this mea- 
sure the Church will be at once put in a 
position when it can co-operate with the 
other Churches in Ireland, and its posi- 
tion of antagonism, or supposed anta- 
gonism, to the people will cease. This 
measure will stimulate the zeal and 
activity of the laity. It will enable 


the Church to move its best men to 
where they are most required; for if 


one part of the clergy were en- 
dowed by the State and another unen- 
dowed, it would be almost hopeless to 
expect the former to give up their 
position. It will give the Church at 
once the right of self-government, and 
will anticipate by a generation the 
formation of an independent Church. 
Indeed it may be doubted if any efficient 
organization would ever be possible if 
the status of the bishops and clergy was 
in one place one thing, and in another 
another. 

The arrangements which the State 
will make to carry out this scheme 
need not be particularly elaborate.! 
Commissioners representing all creeds 
will be appointed to receive and dis- 
tribute the property of the Church. It 
will be necessary no doubt that the sales 
of tithes and lands be managed with care, 
but there need be no great difficulty in 


estimate I may have made of the contributions 
of the laity, &c. 

1 The Canadian Act of Parliament disesta- 
blishing the Church could be printed on two 
pages of this Magazine, _ 
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doing this. The various Churches will 
be looking out for investments for their 
money, and the sales which may be made 
will be to a large extent simply transfers. 

Arrangements can also be made with 
the landlords to redeem the tithes by 
one, three, or-five payments ; and with 
proper care the entire Church of England 
in Ireland may be wound up in a very 
few years. 

5. The disposal of the surplus. 

The first inquiry here necessarily is as 
to the amount of surplus. The balance 
available for national purposes has 
already been estimated as 5,800,000/., 
but upon this a charge may exist of 
2,000,000/. for the equivalents given to 
other denominations. This would re- 
duce the nominal surplus to 3,800,0002. ; 
and there may be errors in the caleu- 
lations, which would render it unsafe to 
act as if the surplus were even this 
amount. For example, it is possible 
that the Church property would not sell 
at so high an average rate as 224 years’ 
purchase, and a reduction of even one 
year’s purchase would diminish the sur- 
plus by 600,000/. Then again, it has 
been assumed, that, of the expenditure 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, no 
life-interest arises on 65,000/. a year. 
But no doubt strenuous efforts will be 
made to show that there is a life-interest 
on a great part of this sum. It is in fact 
not unlikely that the life-interests may be 
shown to be 500,000/. greater than has 
been estimated, and this 500,000/. would 
of course be a further deduction from 
the surplus, Before dealing with the 
surplus, it will be necessary to ascertain 
definitely how much it amounts to. 

There is, however, a further reason for 
delay. TheChurch landsof Ireland are of 
enormous extent, amounting to far above 
1,000,000 acres. The greater portion 
of these are the bishops’ lands, which 
are let chiefly on leases for 21 years, 
renewable every year at nominal rents to 
“middlemen” (the word is used in no 
offensive sense), like the Duke of Aber- 
corn, The right of many of these “mid- 
dlemen” to annual renewals at nominal 
rents is no doubt indisputable, but in 
other cases it is probable no such custom 
exists ; and as regards the glebe-lands, 
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which amount to 130,000 acres, the 
tenants have never had such a right, 
either in theory or in practice. The 
whole tenure of these lands is, in fact, 
exceptional, and it will be essential that 
all the circumstances and conditions 
should be fully investigated. There is 
at least a possibility that some scheme 
may be devised by which, without 
interfering with the rights of the 
“middlemen,” the tenant farmers on 
these estates may be converted into 
freeholders.' At all events, the ques- 
tion is of such importance, affecting pro- 
bably 10 per cent. of the entire arable 
land of Ireland, that, till it is decided, 
it would be unsafe to deal with the 
surplus fund. It would be necessary 
for a special commission to be appointed 
to investigate and report upon the land; 
and till their report is received, the 
provision by which these 21 years’ leases 
may now be converted into perpetuities 
should be suspended. It is at least 
within the limits of possibility, that the 
full settlement of the Irish Church 
question may lead, even more rapidly 
and directly than could have been 
imagined, to the settlement of the Irish 
land question. 

There are other and minor considera- 
tions, which render it expedient to defer, 
for a year or so, the appropriation of 
the surplus. For example, the people 
of Ireland have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing any opinion upon 
the subject, and it is necessary they 
should have such an _ opportunity. 
Then again, it is probable, that if the 
settlement be deferred till the Church 


1 The suggestion made by Mr. Bright, about 
three years ago, that the Irish land question 
should be dealt with on the principle by which 
the building societies in the oe towns enable 
mechanics and others to become the owners of 
their houses, is no doubt the best which has 
ever been made. It is not unlikely that the 
State could make some arrangement, on the 
one hand, to pay off the “ middlemen,” and, 
on the other, to charge the tenants such a rent 
as would in thirty years make them free- 
holders. It need not be pointed out how 
much service the Chureh surplus would be in 
facilitating this operation ; and, with proper 
management, it should, after serving as a 
guarantee-fund, be preserved intact, and be 
available for extending the benefits of an 
improved land tenure to all Ireland. 


has been disestablished and disendowed, 
the subject would be approached with 
less bitterness, and the ultimate decision 
would be more nearly unanimous. For 
many reasons, therefore, it would seem 
to be an act of wisdom not to hasten 
the settlement. 

On the other hand, when public 
opinion has been definitely made up, 
there will be decided advantages in 
dealing promptly with the surplus. To 
do so will give this generation the bene- 
fit of a better land tenure, or an im- 
proved system of education, or an in- 
creased efficiency in the medical charities 
of Ireland. There can be no reason 
why the good which can be obtained 
from the surplus should be deferred till 
another generation has arisen. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to 
show how merciful even strict justice 
to the Episcopal Church will be ; and I 
am persuaded that, in the many changes 
which have yet to be made in the social 
condition of Ireland, it will be found 
that mercy and justice march hand in 
hand. For the first time for many 
generations, the two great statesmen at 
the head of English affairs have secured 
the good will of the people of {reland, 
and any proposals they may make will 
be received with attention and respect. 
But the greater the opportunity, the 
greater the responsibility; and, if a 
failure in justice be now made, I know 
not how it can be repaired. The good 
feeling which has been already created 
by the accession to power of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr, Bright will give place to 
a more embittered hostility than at any 
former period, and the people of Ireland 
will again eagerly watch foreign politics, 
hoping that, from the far East or from the 
West, some danger to England may bring 
deliverance to them. That this alienation 
may be averted, and that the people of 
the three kingdoms may be united by a 
common interest and a real affection, 
it is necessary that the religious and 
national bigotry which has so long 
existed should be laid aside, and that, 
as in other civilized countries, we should 
respect the rights, and the feelings, and 
the sympathies of all classes of our 
fellow-country men, 
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